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Manners and customs of the people—Patriarchal 


IN ADVANCR—?WO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS. 


. structure of society—Bedouin and Fellaheen ' 


Arabs—Two descriptions of Bedouins— Scrip- 


tural usages retained— Salutations—Righis of 


- Male and female costume— Sitting in the gate. 
Hesaew Bragrag, 

Plains of Sharon, 1855.$ 

Messrs. Editors—Since our residence in 

the open country, removed from the near 

neighbourbood of cities or towns, where the 

influence of a mixed and partially civilized 


population inevitably results in variety and. It is also the practice for poor women to glean 


change in popular habits, we have become 
peculiarly interested in the primitive man- 
mers and customs of the native peasantry. 
In many respects their style of living seems 
to remain the same as in the days of the 
patriarchs and judges, and of later biblical 
times. The structure of society seems to 
have taken its present form in the same 
simple manner, in necessity and Providence. 
First, the father is the head and governor 
of a numerous houseaold; if his flocks in- 
crease, and his harvests and vintage are 
abundant, the poor in his vicinity are em- 
ployed by him, seek his favour and protec- 
tion, and the more prosperous join and in- 
termarry with his children. This family 
association becomes a tribe, and afterward 
the most intelligent and popular of his de- 
scendants is chosen to stand for his bre- 
thren in all matters of right and wrong 
among themselves, and intercourse with 
other people. These head or chief men are 
denominated Shieks. Again, as they in- 
crease in numbers and wealth, they subdue 
their weaker neighbours, and add them to 
their party. There is no safety for indi- 
viduals separate from the protection of such 
association. Their rules are various, ac- 
cording to their importance and situation. 
The Shieks have the responsibility of keep- 
ing peace with the Turkish Government, 
and collecting its legal taxes from their 
people. In some cases several petty Shicks 
acknowledge the supremacy of a greater. 
One of these head Shieks, with whom we 
are acquainted, receives annnally, as a tax, 
a fee from each of his men, two rottle of 
semin (thirteen pounds of boiled butter), 
worth about two dollars. Another receives 
three measures of wheat (one and a half 
bushels); another barley, or grapes, or a 
sheep, according to the staple produce of his 
people and their ability. 

We are acquainted with two classes of 
the Arabs, the Bedouins andthe Fella- 
heen. The Fellaheen reside in villages, 
in ruins, or huts of mud or stone. They 
cultivate the adjacent district, and raise most 
of the grain, olives, grapes, figs, and vege- 
tables of this country. They also go out of 
their villages as shepherds, with their flocks 
of sheep and goats, and herds of cattle, to 
graze through the day on uncultivated places, 
and return for safety every night. Their 
villages are not composed of scattered dwell- 
ings and gardens, as in America, but are 
built close and compact for security. These 
villages are numerous on the mountains and 
on the plains, and each village has its Shiek. 
We also know two classes of the Be- 
douins, the stationary and roving. They 
reside in tents of black goat’s hair cloth. 
The stationary have flocks and herds, and a 
“right to certain lands from Government. 
They encamp near these lands, and sow 

in and field-crops, watermelons, &c., but 
an irrigate, plant trees, or vineyards, or 
gardens. The roving Bedouins do not cul- 
tivate the soil in any way, but depend for 
subsistence on raising camels, horses, herds, 
and flocks, and frequently remove their en- 
campments for fresh pasturage and water. 
These all are associated in large families, 
and have their Shieks. Many interesting 
incidents occur in our daily converse with 
the various sick persons and their relatives, 
who visit us from a distance in every direc- 
tion ; and it would be pleasant to visit among 
‘them more frequently than our constant oc- 
cupation permits. Their salutations are 
much the same as we find on record in the 
Scriptures. They frequently say to us, 
“Peace be unto thee, and peace be unto 
thine house, and peace be unto all that thou 
hast.”” ‘ May you live many years, and cee 
the prosperity of your people.” ‘May all 
blessings and good things come to you.” 
These are often accompanied with, “ God is 
good.” ‘He is merciful, he is gracious ; 
may his mercy and blessing be upon you.” 
1 Sam. xxv. 6. 


Their style of hospitality reminds us 
of Abraham and Lot in the entertain- 
ment of visitors. ‘The fatted calf’ is 
killed, and the unleavened cakes, on account 
of haste, are made and served hot. The 

ractice of killing a fatted calf, or lamb, or 
kid, when receiving strangers, or upon fes- 
tive occasions, is still so much observed, that 
even the poor often keep a kid in the house, 
and feed it with a portion of any provision 
they may have, like the poor man in Na- 
than’s parable. 2 Sam. xii. 3, 4. Also 
like the case of the witch of Endor. 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 29. The same custom is also men- 
tioned, by our Saviour in the parable of the 
prodigal son. Luke xv.13. The killing of 
“the” fatted calf, or lamb, or kid, in a re- 
ligious way, as a kind of sacrifice, is also 
still practised. Sometimes when a man has 
no child, he will vow to make such a sacri- 
fice, or offering, for the benefit of the poor, 
and sacredly fulfil it, when his prayer is an- 
swered. At other times, when a beloved 
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in shall he sleep.” So at this time, this 
loose heavy outer a is frequently of- 
fered in pledge; and among the poor, it is the 
only thing with which he is covered at night. 
ingeniously wrap themselves from 
head to feet, without bed or pillow beside. 
Ex. xxii. 27. Every woman wears a piece 


hospitality—Constant recognition of God— | of thin cloth, of various colour and material, 


according to the caste of the wearer, ap- 
pended to the head asa veil. It is gener- 
ally about the size of a common shawl. 
With this they suddenly cover themselves 
at the approach of the other sex, as did 
Rachel. Gen. xxiv. 65. It is often used 
by the poor to tie up their burdens of grain 


| or fruit, as in the example of Ruth iii. 15. 


in harvest time, after the reapers, and in the 
evening beat out with a short stick what 
they have gleaned, and _ the grain home 
in their veils. Ruth ii. 17. Many poor 
women come to our large court-yard to beat 
out their grain for protection. The girdle 
so often mentioned in the Scriptures, is uni- 
versally worn. The profuse ornaments of 
the head, “the wearing of gold” and pre- 
cious stones (by the rich) attached to and 
braided with the hair, is still the fashion. 
Also the painting of the eyes, or eyelids, is 
common on all festive and dress occasions. 
Bright coloured and expensive stuffs are 
worn by men, folded in enormous turbans, 
as alluded to in Ez. xxiii. 15; in round tires 
as in Isaiah iii. 18, and 2 Kings ix. 30. 

The custom of the principal men and elders 
sitting at the gate, is still practised in walled 
towns like Jaffa. Here all matters of news, 
disputes, and variance, are discussed and 
settled. When one person wishes to speak 
with another on business of importance, it is 
common for him to sit down at the gate and 
wait for his passing, as did Boaz. Ruth iv. 1. 
The manner of threshing grain, by the tread- 
ing of cattle, is still the same. The thresh- 
ing floors are a smooth, elevated place in 
the open fields, and in threshing time they 
are always watched day and night, and the 
owners sleep near the grain to protect it, as 
did. Boaz. Ruth iii. 7. The practice of 
pouring water on the hands for washing, 
instead of using a vessel or basin, is still the 
custom ; and the rich have an attendant for 
this purpose, as Elisha was called by Je- 
hosophat, “the son of Shaphat, which poured 
water on the hands of Elijah.” 2 Kings 
iii. 11. They wash before and after eating. 
As knives and forks are rarely known, they 
use their fingers very expertly. The same 
“red pottage” “of lentiles,” like that for 
which Esau sold his birthright, Gen. xxv. 
30, 34, is still a common and favourite dish 
among all classes. When the Arabs have 
occasion to visit their superiors to crave a 
favour, they consider it disrespectful to go 
“empty-handed,” but often take a lump of 
figs, or dates, a cluster of grapes, and a few 
loaves of bread “in their hand’’ asa compli- 
mentary present. The same regulation that 
was given by Moses, Deut. xxii. 10, about 
ploughing with diverse animals together, 
would be necessary now, as the natives often 
yoke a sturdy ox and a feeble donkey (or 
ass) together before the plough. The man- 
ner of life of the Bedouins particularly, 
much resemble the patriarchal dwelling in 
tents, whichy like the tents of Kedar, are 
black. Sol. Songs i. 5. They are shep- 
herds, chiefly supported by their flocks and 
herds, as were Jacob and his sons. In this 
land, the cultivators of the soil give the 
same share of their produce, ‘‘the fifth,” 
Gen. xlvii. 24, as rent or tax to the govern- 
ment, that Joseph instituted when Gover- 
nor of Egypt. Their religious sentiment 
and veneration is predominant. They de- 
nominate Jerusalem “el Koodis,” the holy, 
and have a great reverence for the sacred 
localities mentioned in Bible history. They 
greatly venerate the Scriptures, and regard 
them of divine authority. 

The more familiar we become with the 
people, the more numerous are similar 
features recognized among them, which 
would be impossible to mention in my 
present limits. The query often arises in 
our minds, how these ancient usages have 
been so perpetuated among such an un- 
civilized people? We cannot but regard 
the fact as strong testimony, that the 
present natives of the agricultural dis- 
tricts of Palestine are a mixed race, in 

art descended from its early possessors. 
in the Old Testament we have frequent men- 
tion of the intermarriage of Jews with the 
people of the land and surrounding na- 
tions. (See the times of Nehemiah and 
Ezra). In the Acts we read that the father 
of Timothy was a Greek, and his mother 
a Jewess. It is probable that many ob- 
scure individuals remained, notwithstand- 
ing the general dispersion and destruction 
by the Romans, and became amalgamated 
with other people. Most of the Jews with 
whom we have had acquaintance in Hebron, 
Jerusalem, and Jaffa, have been either 
themselves, or their fathers, emigrants from 
other countries, who retain their different 
languages and customs. 

Yours, &e. C. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 
More About Costly Churches. 


Messrs. Editors—I have carefully read 
“RR. W.’s” last communication in your 
columns, and it seems to me that leaving 
out a show of logic, and a burst of apos- 
trophe, the sum of his reasoning is this, 
‘Because I may preach or worship in a 
hose house, therefore it is sinful for any 


relative is dangerously ill, the same vow is body else to preach or worship in a ‘ costly 
made, and fulfilled in the event of recovery. | church.’’’ Why these repeated allusions to 
An intelligent Arab brought his young wife hose houses and halls of fire companies? 
to us, seriously indisposed, for medicine. A! These are very superior in their accommo- 
simple remedy restored her to health. He | dations to the edifices in which multitudes 
soon after killed his fatted kid, and invited | of Presbyterians worship in the West and 


the poor to his feast. 
it was a sacrifice he had promised the Lord 
to make when he brought his wife for medi- 
cine, if she should recover. He stated that 
it was their custom on such occasions to kill 


a sacrifice, and make a feast for the poor. | 


They never eat in the presence of others 
without dividing their morsel, esteeming it 
a sin to do otherwise, and a general hos- 
pitality is regarded as a religious duty. 

In their e>mmon business and converse, 
they constantly recognize the supremacy and 
providence of God. Afilictions and losses, 
they universally express as coming from 
him justly in chastisement for their sins. 
«‘Min Allah! min Allah!” they repeat in a 
subdued manner, “ from God, from God,” 
as an end of all complaint, and a solace to 
the afflicted. When ny | build, or plant, or 
commence any work, or hazard themselves, 
as in descending a well, or starting on a jour- 
ney, they invoke aloud Divine protection 
and blessing upon their effort. To such an 
extent is this reverent and constant men- 
tion of the Creator, that the peasant who 
brings his donkey-load of produce for sale 
at the gate, when offered a lower price than 
he is willing to take, only answers, “‘ May 
God give you as good for that price.” An 
observer may stand for hours in the morn- 
ing at the Jaffa gate, and hear the country 
Arab give the one same reply, with little 
variation, to the shrewd city retailers. 

The fashion of their dress appears to be very 
similar to that worn in the time of Moses 
and the prophets. The wisdom and love of 
God gave to his people minute regulations, 
‘<on account of the hardness of their hearts,” 
such as the restoration of the outer garment, 
taken in pledge before the sun was set, for 
the reason “it is his covering only” “ where- 


| 


i 


He informed us that’ South. The writer of this article has wor- 


shipped in churches in comparison with 
which some of the Philadelphia hose houses 
are “‘costly” edifices. We begin to suspect 
that “ R. W.” thinks more of the building 
and its externals, after all, than the tone 
of his communications would at first sight 
seem to imply. Upon his own principles 
he ought to be thankful if God, in his pro- 
vidence, should call him to preach the sim- 
ple gospel in a hose house, rather than in 
those structures which subject their occu- 
pants to such a “fiery ordeal,” and which 
he prophetically declares are to be over- 
whelmed in the third or fourth generation 
by “the tempests of fashion,” and worsted 
in the conflict with “a thousand heresies.”’ 
If such a fate is to befall our largest and 
most efficient churches, those who, judging 
by their fruits, are in this generation at 
least, to be numbered among the true 
branches of the living vine, let us for the 
sake of the gospel, and the interests of a 
perishing world, retain a remnant of the 
faithful, a few who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal; who have stoutly resisted all 
“‘ esthetic,” “ material,” and “scientific” re- 
lations and influences, amg who are passing 
now through a course of healthy training 
and discipline, well fitted to make them the 
Atlasses who shall at last come forth from 
hose houses and halls of fire companies to 
bear upon their brawny shoulders, and save 
from ruinous fall our declining and ener- 
vated Presbyterianism. 

But I ask “R. W.,” what right he has 
thus to censure and condemn his Christian 
brethren for giving of their substance freely 
to build and adorn a sanctuary for them- 
selves and their children. Who made him 
a judge and a divider over them? Why 


© 


judge another man’s servant? To his own 
master he standeth or falleth. Has any 
one man been made a conscience-keeper for 
all the congregations of our Zion, in the 
matter of church erection? “R. W.” 
makes very light of my argument from the 
liberality of ene congregations who wor- 
ship in costly churches; but is he candid and 
just in so doing? If the mightiest streams 
in the channel of Presbyterian benevolence 
flow from these sources; if many a feeble 
church is sustained, and many a laborious 
missionary cheered by their benefactions ; if 
every department of our benevolent activity 
would be paralyzed and stagnated by the 
withdrawal of their contributions; are they 
to be stigmatized as worldly and sensual, 
and unevangelical, and in danger of being 
ovettdbiiaie’ by the “ tempests of fashion,” 
and ensnared by a “ thousand heresies,” be- 
cause they choose to devote a large amount 
of what God has given them to the erection 
of churches according to their own notions 
of taste or propriety. Surely these tirades 
against Christian brethren are quite as want- 
ing in charity as they are in good taste. I 
maintain that such have a right to judge for 
themselves how they shall best honour God 
in the disposition of their substance, and 
that they are not to be dictated to, or con- 
demned, for exercising this right. And 
I know of nothing in the word of God, or 
the principles of American Presbyterian- 
ism, which contravenes this position. “ R. 
W.” “still demands a principle.” I sug- 
gest the following. Let every congregation 
judge for itself what sort of a church they 
shall build; and let them build according to 
their own judgment of what is best suited to 
their means, their wants, and their obliga- 
tions to Christ. If thou art called to wor- 
ship in a hose house, care not for it ; but if 
thou mayest have a better edifice, use it 
rather. CuRYsOSsTOM. 


Impressions of the Sandwich Islands. 
NO. V. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Appearance of the natives— Manner of dress— 
Gradual increase of population—Crowds in 
the streets—Saturday afternoon — Fondness 
Sor horse-back riding—Shyness towards for- 
eigners—Confiding disposition— Kindness. 


Messrs. Editors—It may be expected that 
I should say something about the general 
appearance of the natives. As a whole, 
the Sandwich Islanders are physically well 
formed. They are usually of good stature, 
and the chiefs, male and female, are, for the 
most part, above ordinary size. Some of 
these, the female chiefs particularly, are 
very corpulent—a feature accounted for by 
the comparative indolence of their lives, and 
the better quality of their food, which is 
selected from the best kinds of fish and poi. 
The late high chief Paki, one of the king’s 
privy council, whose death has occurred 
since I left the Islands, was the largest na- 
tive person I saw, and I think, so far as 
flesh and blood are concerned, he had a 

re-eminent distinction among living men. 

he present king is tall and well propor- 
tioned, with a very commanding bearing. 
So also is his brother, Prince Kamehameha. 
Both are over six feet in height. In com- 
plexion the Islanders differ very much among 
themselves. All are dark-skinned, thor- 
oughly Asiatic in colour, and yet, in the 
unmixed character, some resemble our Norih 
American Indians, while others are dark 
almost as Ethiopians. To describe the 
varieties of dress which one sees would 
require much space. The original native 
semblances of dress, or rather wun-dress, 
are quite superseded. Forcign cloth fab- 
rics have taken the place of the tapa of 
their own manufacture. But it must not 
be supposed that their imitation of our 
modes of dress is by any means complete. 
They reserve to themselves a wide liberty 
in appropriating our apparel. Not unfre- 
quently they make some quite ludicrous 
arrangements. What we regard as import- 
ant parts of our wardrobe are o¢casionally 
wholly wanting in theirs, and an inner gar- 
ment they will wear outside of all. The 
men, as a general thing, conform more nearly 
to our styles of dress than the women. The 
latter still wear the loose flowing robes, 
which the early missionary ladies instructed 
them to make for themselves; though some 
of them, those of rank especially, are am- 
bitious to adopt the latest European cos- 
tumes. Ready made clothing, imported 
from foreign countries, is worn by the men, 
who hence appear in the latest fashions 
which reach them. But for their features 
and complexion, as you see them riding or 
walking, they would be taken for Europeans. 
So much has Christian civilization, in this 
respect, done for them. At many of their 
odd incongruities in attempts at show and 
ornament—for pride of dress is not here 
unknown—a smile may be provoked; yet 
we should consider rather from what they 
have been elevated, than the point of ad- 
vancement they have reached. 

The nation has only just begun to emerge 
out of the grossness of savage life. But 
thirty-five years have passed since the first 
systematic efforts to change their character 
and habits were commenced; and the wis- 
dom of the missionaries in instructing the 
natives first of all in the truths of Christi- 
anity, without doubt must be justified. Be- 
sides the difficulty of effecting at once an 
entire change of the social habits of a peo- 
ple, the policy of attempting it iseven ques- 
tionable; for to the gradual change of their 
mode of dress and living which has been 
the direct or indirect result of the new in- 
fluences exerted upon them, some have 
thought they could trace causes, in connec- 
tion with imported diseases, of their decrease 
in numbers. It is an interesting fact, how- 
ever, that while for a series of yeurs past 
there has been a fearful diminution of the 
race, the last year’s report gives an excess 
of about fifty births above the number of 
deaths—a small gain in a population of 
sixty thousand or more, but yet an occasion 
of encouragement to hope that a people, 
heretofore looked upon as rapidly fading 
away, will now increase more and more. 

Crowds are at all hours of the day 
seen in the streets of Honolulu. They 
teem in their thatched houses, which in 
all parts of the town mingle with the 
substantial and tasteful dwellings of for- 
eigners. They pour in from the  sur- 
rounding country, afoot and on_ horse- 
back, at early morn, carrying to market 
their fruit and vegetables, eggs, poultry, 
and pigs. Comparatively little time and 
labour are necessary to provide the simple 
necessaries of life. Their wants are few. 
Their diet is simple. Many of their articles 
of food nature spontaneously furnishes. 
The waters, salt and fresh, supply them 
with the fish and muscles which regale their 
appetites. Their habits of — and la- 
bour are irregular. They eat when they 
are hungry, and work when it is necessary. 
At mid-day most of them are ready to give 
themselves up to rest and recreation; then 
and for the remainder of the day, in great- 
est numbers, loungers and saunterers throng 
the streets. Saturday afternoon is the spe- 
cial occasion’ for large gatherings in town. 
It is a periodical holiday. The people then 
show themselves in their gayest attire. All 
from the country, males and females, who 
ean afford it, (and this, from the abundance 
of horses, is almost universal,) are mouuted 
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| These, with their expertness in horseman- 


ship, riding to and fro, make the occasion 
one of great excitement. Some have charged 
that the missionaries, or somebody else, 
have deprived the natives of all their amuse- 
ments. There seemed to me, however, in 
my observations in different parts of the 
Islands, no lack of these. Restraints and 
interdicts have been put upon improper 
amusements—that is all. 

In closing this communication, I must 
notice a feature of native character which 
forcibly impressed my mind—confiding sim- 
plicity. This may be the result of a con- 
scious inferiority in comparison with the 
white race. As you meet the natives they 
make no movement towards familiarity un- 
less encouraged to do so. They seem pos- 
sessed of a natural shyness. If by any ex- 
pression of look or word you show an aver- 
sion towards them, they instantly retreat. 
But, on the other hand, if only by a 
friendly look you give him any encourage- 
ment, he will not fail to show his satisfac- 
tion and pleasure by his usual hearty salu- 
tion aloha, love to you. For the haoles, 
foreigners of the white race, the natives 
seem to entertain a deep deferential respect. 
This has ever been shown since the first 
visits of the whites to the Islands. They 
showed it to an extreme degree in the case 
of the discoverer Cook, by regarding and 
worshipping him as a god. Lamentable 
and fatal, as the result proved, was the folly 
of Captain Cook in thus imposing upon the 
credulity of an ignorant and a grossly super- 
stitious people. His tragical but not un- 

rovoked death at Kealakeakua bay, may 
. considered, in part at least, as a retri- 
butive result, an incidental judgment upon 
this base and impious deception. With the 
social kindness of the natives, in repeated 
instances which came under my notice, I 
was favourably struck. Overtaking them 
in journeys or shorter rides, they seemed 
pleased to have the company of strangers, 
and as far as could be done, in the limited 
knowledge we had of each other’s language, 
to hold conversation with us. On one 
occasion a member of our party dropped 
along the road a small travelling bag, con- 
taining some articles of value. As soon as 
the loss was discovered, it fell to my lot to 
turn back in pursuit of it. I had not gone 
far when I met two native females, who in 
answer to my inquiries informed me that a 
native man of their company had the bag, 
and was following, and would soon overtake 
them. I felt there was a risk in giving up 
the search, but yet concluded to rejoin my 
party, and to give the honesty of the native 
character a trial. My experiment was am- 
ply rewarded, for soon the kanaka came 
riding up, and delivered safely and unspoiled 
the lost bag. Yours Xe. T. 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Presbytery of Luzerne and the 
Synod of New Jersey. 


Messrs. Editors—The General Assembly, 
at its meeting in Nashville, Tennessee, re- 
commended to the parties interested the 
transfer of the Presbytery of Luzerne from 
the Synod of New Jersey to the Synod of 
Philadelphia. Unfortunately this Presby- 
tery was not represented in the last Assem- 
bly, and we are, to some extent, ignorant of 
the end to be attained by this transfer. 
There has been no desire manifested on our 
part to be separated from the Synod of New 
Jersey. Some of the brethren in the oider 
Presbyteries of the Synod have endeavoured 
repeatedly to effect a division of the Synod, 
partly with reference to our comfort and 
convenience; and they can testify that we 
have never favoured any movement of the 
kind. We have indeed, under the circum- 
stances, manifested a peculiar satisfaction 
with our present connection. Our brethren 
of the Synod think so generally, we have 
no doubt. 

Our churches have been weak, princi- 
pally missionary churches, and on that ac- 
count we have thought it best, for a time 
at least, to retain our connection with the 
old and wealthy Synod of New Jersey. 
This, however, it has been suggested, is the 
reason why there is a willingness on the 
part of some in the Synod to be relieved 
from the care of us. They do not like to 
hear it said that the Synod of New Jersey 
draws more money from the Board of Mis- 
sions than it pays to that Board. This 
does not sound well. The Synod should at 
least support its own missionaries. So we 
think. It can be done by increased contri- 
butions to the Board. It cannot be done 
by any conceivable division of the body. 

If the impression does really prevail 
among some that the Synod suffers in repu- 
tation in consequence of our missionary 
character, it has grown out of a false view 
of the whole subject. We certainly enter- 
tain a very different view of the matter, 
and not, we believe, without reason. It was 
to perform missionary work that the Church 
of Christ was established in the world. The 
work accomplished by the Presbytery of 
Luzerne within the past ten years speaks 
for itself. The Synod has no occasion to 
be ashamed of it, or to regret the expendi- 
ture of money it has cost. We question 
whether the same amount of expenditure in 
any other locality within the bounds of our 
whole Church has produced more satisfuc- 
tory results—we refer to external results. 
Let us look for a moment at the facts, as 
so much has been said of the vast expendi- 
ture of the Church’s funds in this Presby- 
tery. 

We have drawn from the treasury of the 
Board of Missions during the last ten years 
a sum not exceeding twelve thousand dol- 
lars, and we have probably paid into its 
treasury during the same time not less than 
three thousand dollars. This is a rough 
estimate, but it will not vary much from 
the truth. During the same time the num- 
ber of our churches has increased from 
twelve to twenty—our self-sustaining church- 
es from two to eight; and the prospect is 
now fair for several more shortly. We 
have expended near seventy thousand dol- 
lars in building houses of worship and par- 
sonages, and have now under our care two 
seminaries in successful operation, that 
have eost us over fifteen thousand dollars. 
The money expended in building, abat- 
ing perhaps from five to ten thousand dol- 
lars, was raised within the bounds of the 
Presbytery. Our contributions to the 
Boards of the Church for the past year, 
in proportion to the number of commu- 
nicants, will compare favourably with those 
of any Presbytery in the Synod. For 
the present year we have resolved to 
raise eight hundred dollars for the Board 
of Foreign Missions, and if possible, the 
same amount for the Domestic Board. We 
make this statement, not with a view of 
boasting of what we have done, but simply 
in a spirit of self-defence. If we have been 
pensioners on the Church’s bounty, the 
Church is not likely to be impoverished by 
us. 
We have done what we could with our 
limited means, and we confess that we have 
sometimes been pained at hearing brethren, 
ignorant of our situation and the nature of 
the work in which we are engaged, and even 
excellent officers of the Board, regretting 
our large drafts on the treasury of the 
Board, when we were satisfied that in order 
to carry on our missionary work properly, 
we actually needed twice the amount we 
were receiving. We have resisted the ef- 
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mes that have been made to separate us 
frm the Synod of New Jersey, when acqui- 
= would, perhaps, have been more be- 
ing, because we believed the work in 
ch we were engaged might be unhappily 
ted by such a separation. We are op- 
pased now to the transfer recommended by 
the Assembly, because we can see no advan- 
tage likely to result from it to any of the 
parties. To the Presbytery it would be a 
serious inconvenience; and because we have 
reason to hope that, ere long, an arrange- 
ment may be made by which the Synod of 
New Jersey may be relieved from the care 
of us, without making us a charge to the 
aah of Philadelphia. A new Synod in 
orthern Pennsylvania is possible, and when 
the Presbytery of Luzerne is sufficiently 
strong to divide, it will be practicable. 
N. G. P. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Plenary Inspiration of the Moly 
Scriptures, 


NO. IIL. 


In view of what has been advanced in the 
former numbers of this series, let us pause 
and admire the statements of doctrine in our 
Confession and Catechism. How brief, ex- 
plicit, and comprehensive! How complete, 
scriptural, and incapable of amendment! 
How consonant to the apprehensions and 
affections of those who are taught of God! 
In a few short sentences we have all that is 
nesessary to be affirmed concerning what 
constitutes the holy Scriptures, their inspi- 
ration of God, and their authority as being 
the word of God. The truths assumed and 
implied in these statements, the considera- 
tions and Scripture testimonies upon which 
they immovably rest, are such as it would 
require a lifetime of study fully to investi- 
gite; yet the statements themselves, like 
axioms of science, are spontaneously and 
necessarily received by every one who cor- 
dially believes the peculiar and distinguish- 
ing doctrines of the sacred word. Their 
indubitable truth is necessary to man’s faith 
in those doctrines. He cannot, as a Chris- 
tian, properly be said to receive those doe- 
trines, without believing that the book which 
we call the Bible is what is meant by 
the Scriptures; that they were inspired of 
God, and therefore are of binding authority; 
and that they ought to be received, believed, 
and obeyed, because they are the word of 
God. These propositions are fundamental 
to the claims of Christianity as a revealed 
religion. If they are not indubitable, no 
doctrine or system purporting to be founded 
on the Bible can safely be relied on. They 
are axioms, first truths, ultimate truths. 
Once settled, and all the details of Serip- 
ture, every part and parcel of the record, 
each word of God is received with unwaver- 
ing confidence as of equal authority with 
every other. 

But while to investigate all that is 
presupposed in these propositions—all that 
relates to the character, works, pur- 
poses, and administration of the Divine 
Being—to the character, condition, rela- 
tions, and duties of man—to the internal 
and historical evidence which determines 
that the received canon includes only what 
is comprehensively and correctly called “the 
Scriptures” and “the word of God,” would 
be a task for which not one Christian man 
ivi ten thousand is qualified, or bas time and 
means whereby to qualify himself; yet of 
the truth of the propositions themselves 
every such man, spiritually enlightened to 
understand the plain declarations of Serip- 
ture concerning these several subjects, may 
attain a perfect conviction of his understand- 


ing conjointly with the testimony of his in- 
ward experience. The internal evidence of | 
the Scriptures themselves to the truth of 
those propositions; the concurrence thereto 
of all their details, which, enlightened from 
above, he discerns and feels, qualifies him 
to receive the condensed statements of doc- 
trines with unwaveri zg confidence. Every 
clause of those sta*~ . :nts is either a verbal 
quotation of Scripture, or is referable to 
scriptures which are plainly of the same 
significance, and of which he discerns and 
understands the meaning. His faith, while 
it expatiates in all the details, and is nour- 
ished and strengthened by them, is concen- 
trated in the brief statements of the formu- 
lary; and thus while he finds all Scripture 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness, 
that he may be perfect, thoroughly furnish- 
ed unto all good works, his convictions and 
affections unite and rest in the summary 
which brings the rays and lines of truth to 
a point. His meditation of the formula 
calls up to his view the particular passages 
which, in their appropriate connections, ex- 
press the same truths. An association of 
these scattered truths with the concise, com- 
prehensive, and lucid statements of the for- 
mula is established in his mind. His faith, 
and at the same time his understanding and 
heart, are strengthened, fortified, and en- 
larged. He is guarded against the access 
of delusion and error. He knows, and can 
state in brief and precise terms what he be- 
lieves. 

It is not the formula as a human pre- 
scription or dictation, but as an abstract of 
that Scripture which was given by inspi- 
ration of God that he adopts and cherishes ; 
and, regarding it in this light, the more he 
studies, the more he will admire and value 
it for the scriptural terms which it employs, 
its harmony with all Scripture, its compre- 
hensiveness, brevity, and simplicity. Ad- 
mirable it is, asa gift of Providence, second 
only to that of a version of the original 
Scriptures into our language; admirable as 
a manual, a handbook of doctrine; admira- 

le as a work of faithful, gifted, holy men, 
themselves taught of God, and qualified by 
their varied knowledge and their gracious 
experience; admirable as a bulwark to the 
Church, an aid to the ministry, a conserva- 
tive to the faith of individuals. What an 
aggregate of time and labour has it not 
saved! What errors and confusions has it 
not precluded! What untold and incalcula- 
ble benefits has it not occasioned! So tar 
from hindering the study, impairing the 
authority, or diminishing the reverence and 
love due to the holy Scriptures, how mani- 
festly has it been productive of the contrary 
effects in the churches and communities that 
have adopted it! As an evidence of its 
scripturalness, the fruits may be confidently 
appealed to. It has had a protracted and 
thorough trial, controversial and practical. 
It has withstood the attacks of every des- 
cription of assailants. Iu so far as other 
conventional ereeds and confessions have 
been less scriptural and less firmly based on 
the doctrine of plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures, they have shown it by their 
fruits; and, judged by this rule, our for- 
mula of doctrine stands as a monument, 
unimpaired by any progress of time, know- 
or events. 

Those who prepared and set forth this 
formula had fewer philosophies, ologies, and 
sciences falsely so called, to embarrass and 
distract them, than are current at the pre- 
sent day; and they had proportionally 
sounder views and sounder knowledge of 
great first truths and essential doctrines of 
revealed religion— sounder views of the 
Creator, of the works of creation, the works 


of Providence, the work of redemption, the 
authenticity, inspiration, and authority of 
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the Scriptures. With them the theology of 
the Bible held more nearly than at present 
its just place relatively to other subjects. 
It was with them pre-eminently and dis- 
tinctively the subject. The Confession was 
the best product of the best period of Bri- 
tish Puritanism. The Westminster Assem- 
bly consisted chiefly of Puritan divines, who 
in theology held the doctrines of their for- 
mula, and in ecclesiastical polity were thor- 
oughly Presbyterian. Foran hundred years 
those who held their theological faith had 
experienced largely the discipline of trials, 
and more or less of persecution. At the 
period of the Assembly the ministers of 
that faith numbered about two thousand, 
of whom, soon after, eighteen hundred vol- 
untarily submitted to the act of tyranny by 
which they were ejected from their ministry 
and their livings, rather than compromise 
their religious sentiments, thus sealing their 
integrity and their testimony by a sacrifice 
which, on account of their families and their 
por was in numerous instances equiva- 
ent to that of martyrdom. 

What—let us ponder for a moment— 
what, but for this admirable, unparalleled, 
inestimable formula of doctrine would have 
been the history of the Puritan faith in 
Great Britain and this country from and 
after the abomination of St. Bartholomew’s 
day! It was the known and avowed object 
of calling the Assembly to produce unity of 
religious belief, and, as far as practicable, 
unity of church government. Had that 
Assembly adjourned without result, would 
the history of the two centuries since have 
recorded the gathering of another such body? 
or a body representing as many of such con- 
stituents? or a body consisting of and re- 
presenting any considerable numbers, who 
would have agreed in respect to the first 
truths above referred to, or the cardinal 
truth, of the plenary inspiration of the holy 
Scriptures? Let the actual history and the 
present state of things, in connection and 
with the advantage of the existence and in- 
fluence of the Confession, suggest the an- 
swer; and let us neither forget nor under- 
estimate the consideration that the primal 
merit of the Confession, the basis of its 
stability and power, is founded in its unre- 
served and unqualified assertion of the plen- 
ary inspiration of the Scriptures. With 
this, accordingly, as its corner-stone, it be- 
gins; the first chapter being “Of the holy 
Scriptures,’ and opening with a brief state- 
ment of the insufficiency of the light of 
nature, and the fact that a revelation from 
God had been made and written. Then fol- 
Jows a definition of what is meant by hol 
Scripture, and a list of the books in which 
it is contained. The foundation being thus 
laid, an orderly digest of doctrine follows 
in successive chapters—of God and the holy 
Trinity—of the eternal purposes of God— 
of creation—of Providence—of the fall of 
the man of sin, &&.—of God’s covenant 
with man—of Christ the Mediator, Xe. 

In the definitions and statements of doc- 
trine there is, owing to their being deduced 
and copied from the inspired and infallible 
word, an inimitable simplicity, unequivocal- 
ness, condensation, and comprehensiveness 
of meaning. Where, in any language of 
any period, can such sentences and para- 
graphs be found, as those of the second 
chapter concerning God and the Trinity? 
What word in those sentences could be 
omitted, transposed, or exchanged for any 
other word, without palpable injury to the 
sense?’ What change in the sequence of 
clauses would not be manifestly incongru- 
ous? In what other terms, what other col- 
location of words, what other relation and 
succession of thoughts could the same truths 
be so perfectly expressed? In what other 
mould could the same things be cast, so as 
to be naturally, spontaneously, and effee- 
tively associated in the reader’s mind with 
the infallible words of inspiration ? 

So in the chapters on creation and provi- 
dence, equally derived from the words which 
were given by inspiration of God, and alike 
free from the geological, physiological, neo- 
logical, pantheistical, and mesmerical theo- 
ries and speculations of modern times. Thus 
of creation :—‘‘ It pleased God the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, for the manifestation 
of the glory of his eternal power, wisdom, 
and goodness, in the beginning, to create or 
make of nothing the world, and all things 
therein, whether visible or invisible, in the 
space of six days, and all very good.” And 
of providence:—‘‘God, the great Creator 
of all things, doth uphold, direct, dispose, 
and govern all creatures, actions, and things, 
from the greatest even to the least, by his 
most wise and holy providence, according to 
his infallible foreknowledge, and the free 
and immutable counsel of his own will, to 
the praise of the glory of his wisdom, pow- 
er, justice, goodness, and mercy.” 

Who that knows the Scriptures as the 
word of God, and is sanctified by means of 
them, can be seduced to swerve a tittle from 
these statements? Who of such would not 
be self-convicted of swerving from the doc- 
trines of inspiration? Who of such, con- 
trasting these statements with the specula- 
tive ologies of the time, will not be impelled 
to exclaim, with reference to them, “Where 
is the wise, where is the scribe, where is the 
disputer ofthis world? Hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world? Is it not 
manifest that the world, by its wisdow, 
kuows not God?” L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE SYNOD OF NEW JERSEY. 


Messrs. Editors—Will you permit me to 
suggest to the members of Synod “ the best 
method of reaching Newton by public con- 
veyanee,” from the central and southern 
parts of the State. 


They may come on the Morris and Essex | 


Railroad to Waterloo, thence by the Sussex 
Railroad to Newton. At present, trains 
leave the foot of Courtlandt street, New 
York, at eight o’clock, A. M., and four 
o’clock, P. M., reaching Newark in about 
half an hour, Morristown in about one and 
a half, and Newton in about three and a 
half hours. The Morris and Essex Depot 
in Newark, is now in the north part of the 
city, perhaps a mile from the Depots of the 
New Jersey Railroad. Passengers will get 
through tickets for Newton, but change cars 
at Waterloo. Trains leave Newton for New 
York at a quarter past six o'clock, A. M., 
and a quarter past two o'clock, P. M. It 
is possible that by the time Synod meets, 
some of these hours may be changed. The 
evening train from New York may leave at 
three instead of four o'clock. 

Allow me to add that in a recent note 
from our Stated Clerk, I was pleased at his 
expressing the “hope that we should havea 
large and good meeting, and that a blessing 
from on high would attend us.” In order 
to secure this pleasing result, we earnestly 
desire that the brethren will come prepared 
to remain a little longer, if need be, than 
the ordinary routine of mere business may 
require, so as to be able to spend more time 
in devotional exercises. Let us thus try to 
make it a time of refreshing to our own 
souls, and also to the community, that we 
may return to our repective fields of labour 
with hearts warmed instead of chilled, as 
the resulting influence of the meeting. 
Then can we, and the people with us, say 
that it was good for us to be there. 

Mynkon Barrett. 


Newton, New Jersey. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LAYING A CORNER-STONE. 


Messrs. Editors—Tuesday, September 25, 
being the twentieth anniversary of the ap- 
plication to Newton Presbytery for the or- 

anization of a church in Mauch Chunk, 
Focnesbinnlll the corner-stone of the new 
house of worship in that place was laid. 
The day was one of the finest—elear, bright, 
and warm. The sun shone no brighter on 
the field of Austerlitz, and the kindness of 
a gracious Providence in the favourable 
weather, and in many other things, encour- 
ages the hope that the Lord will smile on 
the undertaking, and “build the house.” 
The Rev. Mr. Patterson of the Methodist 
Church, opened the services with prayer; 
and after the reading of a selection of Scrip- 
ture, Mr. Glen of Tamaqua, preached, ap- 
propriately unfolding to us “the glorious 
gospel of God,” the great end for which the 
walls are to be oak The Rev. Mr. Hunt 
of Wyoming, followed with an address, and 
laid the corner-stone with prayer. Mr. Glen 

ronounced the benediction. The building 
is to be fifty by eighty-five feet, with a base- 
ment of brick, ten feet high, wholly above 
Uren ; the audience chamber is to be in 

eight twenty-five feet. The cost of erec- 
tion is estimated at $10,000, of which nearly 
$8000 have been subscribed by members 
of the congregation and friends in the 
town. There is an encouraging prospect of 
completing the work without incurring the 
burden of heavy debt. 


WRITING SERMONS. 


If congregations knew how hard and ex- 
hausting it is to write well-digested sermons, 
year in and year out, they would make 
much greater allowances for what may be 
called ordinary discourses, than they com- 
monly do. A minister cannot do his best 
every Sabbath, any more than a lawyer can 
in every plea at the bar; and if he could, 
however much more he might be admired as 
a great preacher, his discourses would not 
be calculated to do more good, than when 
he lays out a good deal more time and 
strength upon one than another. People, 
now-a-days, are getting to demand too much ; 
not too much sound doctrine; not too much 
about total depravity and the necessity of 
regeneration; not too much about the law 
of God and its righteous penalty; not too 
much probing of the sinner’s conscience; 
none of these—not enough, for the most 
part; but too much classical adornment; 
too much care and pvlish in the composition 
of sermons. 

I humbly submit, that this is one of the 
demands upon the pulpit, which is breaking 
down the health of ministers, and compel- 
ling them to leave their people when they 
would be glad to remain. The Sabbaths 
come renal so often, that they can’t keep 
up to the standard which will satisfy their 
educated and influential hearers. It seems 
to many, when they listen to a discourse 
which has cost the preacher a great deal of 
hard study, that it must be easy work to 
write such sermons; they could almost do it 
themselves. Yes, just about as easy as 
somebody said it was to see a farmer mow, 
who used the scythe with so much dexterity 
that it seemed to cost him no effort. Very 
few who have not tried it, are aware what a 
labour it is, carefully to write out even one 
sermon a week, for a single year; much 
less, how much it amounts to at the end of 
a few years. The average length of sermons 
in our American pulpits, may be put down, 
say, at sicteen printed octavo pages, in a fair 


type, making two volumes, of four hundred 
pages each, in a year. Observe, this is 
reckoning only one sermon a week. In ten 
years, it accumulates manuscript matter 
enough for twenty volumes, and in twenty 
years, no less than forty volumes! And yet, 
how many ministers who do this and more, 
besides all their other work, are thought by 
some of their hearers to have a very easy 
task of it. 

Who else is there that writes half so much 
for a series of years, and on a great variety 
of subjects, requiring so much reading, 
thought, and investigation? I do not say 
that it is all fit for the press; but how many 
demand that it should be, and think it quite 
time to look out for a new minister, if théir 
ears’ are not tickled every Sab- 

th. 


Bloody and Deceitful Men shall not 
Live out Half their Days. 


In the ruin of the house of Valois, who 
sat on the throne of France, this is strik- 
ingly exhibited. The following extract 
from Sir James Stephens’s lectures attests 
it:—“ The house of Valois was now extinct. 
More bloody and deceitful men had not 
lived out half their days. Henry ILI. per- 
ished in the prime of life by the lance of 
Montgomery. His eldest son, Francis IL., 
did not complete his nineteenth year. The 
unhappy Charles LX., his second son, had 
not reached the age of twenty-four when he 
died in strange and fearful torments. At 
the same cull period, the Duke d’Alen- 
gon, the fourth son of Henry, fell a victim 
to intemperance. Henry III., his only 
other son, was assassinated in his thirty- 
eighth year. Francis of Guise met the same 
fate while in the full vigour of his man- 
bood; and Henry of Guise had not accom- 
plished his thirty-seventh year, when he 
also was struck down by the daggers of 
hired assassins. It was not without an in- 
telligible and an awful purpose that retri- 
butive Providence thus openly rebuked the 
persecutors of @@ir brethren; and yet the 
condemnation which impartial history must 
pronounce on all the later sovereigns of the 
house of Valois, may, perhaps, be justly 
mitigated by the belief that the madness of 
their predecessor, Charles VI., was to some 
extent, hereditary in his race. It is a 
welcome escape from conclusions hardly 
otherwise to be avoided, but which the 
reverence due to our common humanity 
must make every one anxious to avoid.” — 
Vol. ii. p. 141. 

Again, of Henry IV., who apostatized 
from the reformation which he had sworn 
to uphold, and who became the enemy of 
those he had vowed to defend, Sir J. Ste- 
phens writes that this act transmitted the 
crown, indeed, to seven in succession of the 
posterity of Henry; but of them one died 
on the scaffold, three were deposed by in- 
surrections of their subjects, one has left a 
name pursued by unmitigated and undying 
infamy, and another lived and died in a 
monastic melancholy, the feeble slave of his 
own minister. The grandson of Henry, 
Louis XIV. amidst the splendours which sur- 
rounded him, may appear to have been a bril- 
liant exception from the dark fatality which 
waited on the other sovereigns of the house 
of Bourbon; but even he, by the licentious- 
ness of his personal habits, by the arbitrary 
system of his —— by his iniquitous 
wars, and by his remorseless persecutions, 
paved the downward path to the ruin of his 
name, of his dynasty, and of his race. If 
any prophetic voice could have disclosed to 
Henry the events really depending on his 
purchase of his crown by apostacy, would 
that purchase have been made? If he had 
sought for guidance in the sacred book 
which was the corner-stone of the faith he 
abandoned, would it not have reminded him 


that ‘the lip of truth shall be established 


for ever, but that a lying tongue is but for 
a moment?” 


Religious Toleration in France. 


The Tribunal of Bellac (Haute Vienne) 
was a few days ago called on to try ten Pro- 
testants, on the charge of holding illegal 
meetings. It appeared. that for some time 
past there has been a number of Protestant 
chapels in the department, the ministers of 
which are not paid by the State. The con- 
gregations of these chapels call themselves 
‘“ Evangelical Churches,” to distinguish 
themselves from other Protestant communi- 
ties. For a long time the public worship 
in these chapels was not interfered with, 
and instruction was freely given in the 
schools attached to them. In 1853 ten of 
the schools were interdicted, on the ground 
that they did not give regular religious in- 
instruction—the Academic 
laid down that “regular religious instruc- 
tion” is only such as is given by religious . 
communities recognized or paid by the 
State. A year later most of the » er 
were cl by order of the authorities. 
The made repeated applica- 
tions to allowed to continue their wor- 
ship, but in vain. They therefore assem- 
bled for worship in houses, in the woods, 
and in the fields. The Prefect interdicted 
the meetings, but they were still continued. 
At length the prosecution of ten of the min- 
isters or chiefs of the congregations was 
determined on. On the trial, after the evi- 
dence, the accused were severally interro- 
gated; they made no attempt to deny their 
presence at the meetings, and declared that 
they attended them in obedience to the dic- 
tates of their conscience. After arguments 
from the public prosecutor, who iusisted on 
the conviction of the accused, M. de Pres- 
sencé, a Protestant minister, addressed the 
Court in a speech of great eloquence, in 
which he said that it was impossible for 
Protestants to refrain from worsbipping 
God in the manner dictated by their con- 
sciences, simply because the State might not 
choose to approve of their doctrines. He 
dwelt also on the hardship and inconsistency 
of the Government in allowing Protestants 
whom it paid, to worship freely, and in de- 
nying the same privilege to those whom it 
did not pay, and who could not, from con- 
scientious motives, accept its salary. The 
tribunal decided that the accused must be 
convicted, but it condemned them to the 
minimum of the punishment fixed by law. 
The case excited great interest, and the 
accused were accompanied to the Court by 
a vast number of their fellow-worsbippers of 
all classes and ages. 


Origin of the Popish Symbol of the 
Sacred Heart. 


When the Restoration in 1660 brought 
back the Stuarts, a swarm of priests and 
Jesuits poured into Britain. There came 
with the rest a certain Father Colombiére, 
confessor to the Duchess of York, a Jesuit, 
clothed with intrigue as with a coat of dark- 
ness. Among the theological giants of the 
Puritan age stands the name of Thomas 
Goodwin, a large contributor to the incom- 
parable riches of sacred literature with which 
that period endowed England. One of his 
treatises bears the title, ‘‘ The heart of Christ 
in heaven towards sinners on earth.” It is 
a piece of rich experimental divinity, full of 
that unction of the Holy Spirit so precious 
to all hearts which God has touched. This 
work of the Puritan divine fell into the 
hands of Father Colombiére. He was struck 
with the idea of the heart of Jesus. De- 
taching the thought from the fine framing 
of spiritual truth in which Goodwin had set 
it, the Jesuit sank the metaphor and ma- 
terialized the idea. With him the heart of 
Jesus was merely and literally that organ 
of his human body. The Lord himself says 
in figurative language, ‘‘ This is my body;” 
and the Church of Rome understands him 
in terms of a gross and sensuous literalism. 
The Jesuit only followed the Romish in- 
stinct in taking literally and grossly the ng: 
urative language of the Puritan. A bleed- 
ing heart, or a figure representing Jesus 
with an opening cleft in the side to show 
the heart, is an image wonderfully fitted to 
strike the senses of the multitude. The 
Jesuits have never scrupled to invent or 
borrow rites of worship in any country when- 
ever such adoptions promised to be popular. 
Father Colombiére, calculating that his de- 
vice of a worship to the heart of Jesus was 
likely to be so, acted up to Jesuit precedent 
in attempting to introduce it.—Bulwark. 


THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 


It is only very recently that we called at- 
tention to the unwilling testimony of an 
Irish priest in America, strongly confirma- 
tory of the Protestant allegations that the 
great body of Irish Romanists, landed in 
America, are speedily lost to the dominion 
of the Pope. Another such testimony has 
just come to light, and will be found below. 
Let it not be supposed that there is any im- 
mediate connection between a transatlantic 
voyage and the process of enlightenment. The 
real inference is, that the Church and other 
Protestant Missions in the sister island are 
doing the work. The eyes of the mind are 
opened before the embarkation, and emigra- 
tion is, in hundreds of cases, the chosen al- 
ternative to priestly tyranny at home. The 
following speaks volumes : 

“A Roman Catholic clergyman of the 
diocese of Cashel, has received a letter from 
an Irish priest, the Rev. Thomas Reardon, 
pastor of Eastern Pennsylvania, in the course 
of which the writer imploringly entreats his 
correspondent to use all his influence to 
check what he designates the insane spirit 
of emigration to America which seems to 
possess the people of Ireland. ‘They are 
rushing,’ says the writer, ‘on the almost 
certain ruin of their souls, while their tem- 
poral condition is at best but little improved. 
A full fifth of the number leaving Ireland, 
are laid in strange graves within one short 
year from the day they quit their native 
shores, and the greater part of the others 
are soon broken down by the severe labour 
to which they must apply themselves and 
the awful climate, which rapidly bring on 
premature old age, and hurry the poor vic- 
tim into an early grave. From the hour 
they land to the hour they die, they are 
despised and spit upon, and in thousands of 
cases they die without the last rites of the 
Church, or any of the consolations which at 
home would smooth their dying pillows, and 
prepare their souls for the solemn moment 
of departure. I have had much experience 
of the mode of life into which nearly all our 
people are drawn, and I solemnly believe 
that if the vessels which bring them over 
were suddenly to founder and carry every 
creature on rd into the depths of the 
ocean, they would have a better chance of 
salvation than they have after they have 
lived for some time in this country. So en- 
tirely convinced am I of the fearful havoc 
of souls which is the result of coming here 
that, were Almighty God to give me the 

wer of building a wall of fire round Ire- 

and to prevent its people from leaving it, 
it should be built before the ink with which 
I write this line would dry. For the love 
of Jesus try to keep your people at home, 
for every individual you keep you snatch a 
soul from hell.’ ” 
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Jo. The crowded 
state of our columns bas compelled us to 
lay over several communications which are 
_in type, some of which have been in hand 
for some time. For the same reason we 
have not been able to insert our usual quan- 
tity of editorial matter. 
Tae Paris Conrerence.—The letter of 
our French correspondent, in another part of 
this paper, embodies much interesting infor- 
mation in reference to matters brought be- 
fore the late Conference at Paris, particular- 
ly that having reference to Italy. The let- 
ter is written by one of the most eminent 
clergymen in Europe. From the letter of 
our London correspondent, now in France, 
it will be seen that he was somewhat appre- 
hensive that the results of the Conference 
might not be in all respects as favourable 
as was anticipated. We have no doubt, 
however, that much good has been effected. 


PaLEsTINe.— We direct the attention of 
our readers to the letter from Palestine on 
our first page. It possesses much interest in 
a scriptural point of view, and the donors to 
the Agricultural Mission will see some’ no- 
tice in it of the manner in which their 
money is expended. We have a daily in- 
creasing confidence in this mission, and in 
its present management. It has been the 
parent of more than one benevolent enter- 
prise for the rescue of the impoverished in- 
habitants from their deep sufferings, and we 
have strong hopes of its future usefulness. 
As we expect soon to make a remittance, we 
earnestly hope our Christian friends will aid 
us by their donations in encouraging the 
hearts and labours of those who are already 
on the ground, and know best how to do 
most good with very small means. 


Toe PestTILENce IN will 
be a cause of general rejoicing to know that 
the terrible pestilence which has wrought 
such devastation and sorrow in Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, seems to have well nigh run 
its course. At the last advices the hospi- 
tals were about to be shut up, and more 
than fifty of the Southern physicians and 
nurses had left for their homes. We sin- 
cerely trust that the last vestiges of the 
destroyer’s deadly work may speedily disap- 
pear. We deeply regret to notice among 
the deaths of the past week, that of the 
wife of our friend, the Rev. Dr. Armstrong. 
Truly this excellent brother has been called 
to drink the cup of affliction. May God in 
his great mercy, pour the oil of Divine con- 
solation into his wounded heart. 

Donation New Orleans 
Creole states that the Board of Missions of 
the Methodist Church South, have declined 
receiving a donation from the Southern Aid 
Society, on similar grounds to those taken 
by the Board of Missions of the Old-school 
Presbyterian Church. 


Tue Rev. Dr. PALMER AND THE First 
Cuurce, New esteemed 
friend, writing us from New Orleans, says: 

‘The First Church (late Dr. Scott’s) has elect- 
ed Dr. B. M. Palmer of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, pastor, with a salary of $6000 per annum, 
payable monthly. The commissioners appointed 
to convey the call, and prosecute it before the 
Presbytery to which Dr. Palmer belongs, will 
leave in a few days for South Carvlina. The 
church was unanimous, and indeed all the 
churches, and the entire Protestant communi- 

, feel the deepest interest in the matter, and 
sincerely hope that Dr. Palmer will accept. 
He and Dr. Adger spent three weeks here last 
winter, and Dr. Palmer’s preaching was high- 
ly acceptable. The fever here is abating, and 

e city becoming healthy.” 


Henry's CoMMENTARY. — From the 
Messrs. Carters of New York, we have re- 
ceived a copy of their beautiful edition of 
Matthew Henry’s Commentary on the Holy 
Scriptures, in Five Volumes Quarto. The 
paper and type are good, and it may be had 
in various styles of binding, and at a much 
less cost than we were forced to encounter 
for such a purchase in former times. Maul- 
tiplied as have been the expositions of the 
Scriptures which have appeared since Hen- 
ry’s day, his admirable, evangelical work, 
large as it is, has never failed to meet with 
a steady demand. We should deplore the 
day when it should be laid aside as obso- 
lete—such a time, we trust and believe, 
is not likely to come. Commentaries such 
as Scott’s and Henry’s should be more read 
than they are, to make full and experienced 
Christians ; and this we will say, that no one 
of our readers should suffer a son or daughter 
to be married without presenting them with 
a copy of one of these Commentaries as a 
marriage gift. 

The new edition of Scott’s Commentary, 
published by William S. & Alfred Martien, 
in five volumes quarto, and this new edition 
of Henry’s, are well worthy the attention of 
all who desire readable editions of these Com- 
mentaries. 

RECEIPTS OF THE Boarps.—The receipts 
into the treasuries of the four Boards of the 
Presbyterian Church for the month of Au- 
gust were :—Domestic Missions, $7444.27 ; 
Education, $3089.72; Foreign Missions, 
$2937.54; Publication, $886.33. 


VISITATION IN NEW 
York.— Nearly one thousand Sabbath- 
school teachers from Boston and vicinity 
visited New York last week, and were duly 
received by their friends in the city. On 
Tuesday they were entertained at the Crystal 
Palace by a variety of speakers representing 
the prominent charitable institutions of New 
York. In the evening an immense meeting 
was held in Dr. Cheever’s church, when ad- 
dresses were made by Chancellor Ferris and 
others, and responses given by Messrs. 
Whiting and Howe of Boston. Wednes- 
day was spent in visiting the institutions at 
Blackwell’s and Randall’s Islands, and in 
the evening a spirited meeting was held in 
the Plymouth Church of Brooklyn. 

Thursday morning was spent at the same 
place in a full and free discussion of various 
subjects connected with the Sabbath-school 
cause, giving opportunity for a pleasant in- 
terchange of thought among those who have 
been for years engaged in the work of Sab- 
bath-school instruction. The occasion seem- 
ed to be one of mutual gratification to both 
the visitors and their entertainers. The ex- 
ercises lasted more than four hours, and con- 
sisted of prayer, singing, and brief addresses 
on several topics of practical interest. The 
employment vf teachers who are not pro- 
fessedly pious, the establishment of adult 
classes, and the best methods of condycting 
Sabbath-school concerts, were among the 
questions which enlisted an earnest and ani- 
mated debate, which was listened to with 
unfaltering interest by a vast throng that 
filled the church inevery part. This closing 
scene of the visit was regarded as the most 
pleasant and profitable part of the excursion, 
and formed a fitting conclusion to the three 
days’ services. 


AMERICAN CHAPEL IN PARIS. 


E notice in our exchange papers a cir- 
cular signed by several American 
gentlemen in Paris, calling for contributions 
to aid in the erection of an evangelical 
chapel in that city, for the use of our fellow- 
countrymen who are sojourning or transicnt- 
ly there. Such a place of worship has been 
much needed. Some ten or twelve years 
ago, if we are not mistaken, there was a 
movement among certain Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists for the same end. We 
shall be gratified to see any properly organ- 
ized plan carried through. It is to be re- 
gretted that the circular alluded to is not 
more explicit as to the ownership and con- 
trol of the chapel. It is indeed stated that 
“to its pulpit all evangelical ministers in 
good standing with their respective churches 
may be invited,” and that inasmuch “as 
those who worship there are likely to repre- 
sent many branches of the Protestant 
Church, the form of service to be used shall 
not consist entirely of that of apy one sect, 
but such a combination as may be considered 
most likely to promote Christian unity 
among its members, and the advancement 
of evangelical religion. We hope that in 
the arrangements for holding and éontrol- 
ling the property, the various denominations 
may in like manner be represented. Unless 
this is expressly stipulated, we would advise 
Presbyterians to have nothing to do with it. 
The history of these professedly united efforts 
in our own country, has almost uniformly 
been that Presbyterians have furnished a 
large portion of the funds, and another de- 
nomination fell heir to the property. With 
the stipulation we have specified we should 
most heartily recommend the scheme as one 
of no little importance as regards the large 
number of Americans who are always in 
Paris, and in relation to its possible influence 
for good as a centre of light in the French 
capital. It is supposed that a respectable 
edifice in a convenient situation can be ob- 
tained for about $40,000, which the commit- 
tee hope to raise without difficulty; if, how- 
ever, this expectation is not realized, and 
the sum subscribed should not attain the 
amount of $15,000, the subscriptions will 
not be called for. 


REVERENCE THE SANCTUARY. 


\ E fully sympathize in the general view 

expressed by a Layman in another 
part of our paper, in reference to the rever- 
ence which is due to the sanctuary. There 
is danger of being so repelled by the eccle- 
siological follies of some as to fall into the 
opposite extreme, and in avoiding the usur- 
pation of peculiar holiness to a churgh struc- 
ture, to divest the house of God of all those 
tender and impressive associations which 
are in themselves well adapted to awaken 
and enforce religious feelings. If we do not 
believe in the virtue of a church consecra- 
tion as High-church advocates do, there is 
no reason why, in avoiding their supersti- 
tion, we should discard all sacredness from 
the idea of a church dedication. The place 
where Christians are accustomed tv hold 
their religious conventions, where the solemn 
invitations and warnings of the gospel are 
habitually heard, and where the ordinances 
of God are administered, should be regarded 
with unusual reverence; and certainly the 
place where sinners generally receive their 
first awakening message, and the people of 
God have their most devout meditations, 
should not be appropriated to any such 
worldly purposes as would be likely to di- 
minish the force of such sacred associations. 
The medium between gross superstition and 
a reverential regard for God’s house is not 
an impossibility, and it should be observed. 
We have sometimes known such exbibitions 
to be admitted into a church as would call 
forth the boisterous applause which would 
find a more fitting place for its expression in 
a theatre. We are so constituted, and hap- 
pily constituted, we might say, that the in- 
congruity becomes at once painfully per- 
ceptible; and the association cannot but have 
a damaging effect on the solemnities of the 
succeeding Sabbath services. If a house is 
dedicated to God’s service, let it be kept 
exclusively for such service, or, at least, for 
such purposes as may be congenial with this 
specific design. We earnestly call attention 
to this subject. There have been prostitu- 
tions of the house of God which should be 
corrected, and we doubt not that if our 
church officers will give the subject due con- 
sideration, their good sense and their pious 
feelings will induce them to guard the courts 
of the Lord’s house from even a remote ap- 
pearance of profanation. 


RELIGIOUS STATE OF HUNGARY. 


is scarcely any part of Christen- 

dom of which less is known, as to its 
religious interests, than Hungary. At the 
late Conference at Paris, a report on the 
subject was presented, from which the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars are furnished 
us by our intelligent French correspondent. 

“The religious state of Hungary offers a 
striking contrast with the freedom and pros- 
perity of England and America. The people 
are almost entirely shut up from communica- 
tion with their foreign brethren, foreign news- 
papers not being allowed to enter the country, 
and even private letters being liable to be 
seized and read. It was with great difficult 
and caution that a friend (who thought it 
wiser not to let his name be known) was able 
to send through a Swiss pastor, details which 
were heard with painful interest and sympa- 
thizing hope for the future. 

“The Reformation at first made considera- 
ble progress in Ilungary. ‘The majority of 
the population welcomed it; but sangui- 


nary persecutions followed, and then long 
dark ears of ere d and unbelief. Out of 
11,000,000 of inhabitants, Hungary has now 


about 3,000,000 of Protestants, and 2800 
churches, Signs of an awakening to life have 
been gradually appearing gan. the last few 
years, and God has used even pulitical events, 
apparently adverse, to rouse the Church. The 
schools were in a wretched state; intended to 
prepare pastors, they were not adequately sup- 
ported by the pastors; their standard was dis- 
gracefully low. The Government interfered and 
raised the standard ; the Protestants were dis- 
pleased with the interference, and presented 
the resistance of inertia; but the Government 
constrained them to act, by shutting up forty 
superior schools. A merciful dispensation of 
Providence excepted from this measure the 
Evangelical Establishment of Oberschutzen, 
directed by an excellent pastor, Mr. immer, 
where pious and capable ministers and schvol- 
masters are brought up, and from thence scat- 
tered about the country. Formerly the people 
in general were wont to look to the pastor as 
the learned man, and to the priest as the igno- 
rant one; but gradually the priests have been 
raising their standard of education, while the 
ministers remained in statu quo, or even re- 
ceded. Now the necessity is felt for improve- 
ment in this respect. But the Hungarian 
Church, though sleeping, is not dead ; the spirit 
of sacrifice is awakening. In one place twelve 
persons joined to give $400 for raising the 
standard of education; in another a single 
rson gave $6000, and another $3000. The 
Rochunnant has rendered the German lan- 
age obligatory in the schovls, and pain- 
ul as it appears at first thus to forsake 
the national tongue, this forced use of the 
German is opening to the young [Hungarians 
thousands of Christian pages which their fa- 
thers never read, and which never would have 
been translated. The schoolmasters are ex- 
ceedingly poor; some have the absurd pittance 
of eight francs a year (less than two dollars)! 
professors in superior public schools in cities 
sometimes receive $6 annum! This 
has obli them to send out their pupils to 
beg for their master. Such begging a been 
rohibited by Government—which prohibition 
is also a benefit, as it raises the standard, 
though it is not impartial, for monastic estab- 
lishments are allowed to beg to their hearts’ 


content. Our poor a brethren could 
not be represented officially in the Conference, 
from the difficulty of any kind of communica- 
tions passing the frontier.” 


THE DESTRUCTION OF LIFE. 


N the memoirs of that remarkable Chris- 
tian, Colonel Blackader, we notice the 
frequent lamentations he uttered at the ex- 
ceedingly depraved character of the soldiery 
under his command. Their profanity and 
libertinism shocked his sensibilities, and 
during a march, he was sometimes constrained 
to ride far enough in advance of them to 
escape the sound of their fearful impieties. 
On several occasions, after battle, he walked 
over the field of blood to place himself with- 
in reach of the emphatic preaching of the 
dead who were strewn over it; and this 
preaching was not the less impressive as it 
came from the silent corpses of those who a 
few hours before were giving utterance to 
their inwrought depravity in foul and odious 
blasphemies. Of such materials armies are 
generally composed, and it seems to be of 
the essence of war that those actively en- 
gaged in it become defiant of God and lost 
to all moral purity. 

When this unquestionable fact is re- 
membered, how appalling is such intelli- 
gence as that recently received, of thirty 
thousand men killed in a single battle! 
Sebastopol has fallen! is the announce- 
ment; thirty thousand slain! All are 
eagcr to learn the particulars, and each 
one coolly calculates the political results of 
such a victory. How few, alas! consider it 
in its moral relations, and reflect that, in 
all human probability, from the previous 
character of the fallen, the great majority 
of them have been hurried into the presence 
of an angry God, and all the terrors of an 
endless perdition. Few, comparatively few, 
fall on the battle-field with the hope of hea- 
ven in their heart. On the contrary, amidst 
the smoke and noise of deadly and fiendish 
strife, not only is temporal life in many a 
one extinguished, but disembodied spirits 
are driven forth into incurable despair and 
anguish. Hell is peopled from the battle- 
field, and hence the news of such a contest 
as that which has just taken place in the 
Crimea, should be received, not with exul- 
tation and shoutings, but with tearful eyes, 
that so many have perished for time and 
eternity. This is no sickly sentimentality, 
as some would style it, but sober reason; 
for one soul, in its endless destinies, is worth 
more than a kingdom, and a lost soul is 
beyond any price of redemption. Let Chris- 
tians guard themselves against the harden- 
ing influence which even the rumours of 
war may produce, and pray for the time 
when “war shall be learned no more.” 


More or War.—We have noticed the 
demoralizing influence of war in the Crimea; 
another example of a like kind may be se- 
lected nearer home. One of the participants 
in the Indian fight which recently occurred 
on our frontiers, in writing to his friends in 
St. Louis, thus heartlessly speaks of the 
slaughter of human beings: 

“The Indians ran, of course, to the hills, 
and were in a fine position to repel an attack 
of infantry, when the dragoons showed them- 
selves; then, I can assure you, dear ; 
the fun commenced in reality. I never saw a 
more beautiful thing in my life. When the 
infantry saw tbe dragoons coming down in 
such beautiful style, they gave one yell, which 
resounded far and wide. The Indians threw 
away everything they had in the world. We 
suppose we killed about seventy. Yuu know 
they carry off their dead so rapidly that it is 
almost impossible to say, with certainty, as to 
the number killed or wounded. We lost four 
men killed, four wounded, and one missing. 
They shot remarkably well. We, of —: 
killed a good many women and children. It 
was the finest thing I ever saw.” ‘ 

While it may be necessary to punish the 


Indians for the massacres committed by 
them, it is certainly to be deplored that 
any buman heart can witness their destruc- 
tion with feelings so utterly unfecling. 


LEANINGS TOWARDS 
New York Churchman, among other vaga- 
ries, is advocating a modified system of mo- 
nasticism. The following smacks no little 
of conventual life and the celibacy of the 
clergy: 

“Every Bishop should have his See, which 
should be the chief city in the diocese over 
which he presided. Iere, of course, should 
be the cathedral, and the proper place for the 
meetings of Conventions, &c. The Bishop and 
clergy (of the cathedral) should live together, 
eating at the same table, and living a common 
life. By this means a house would be provided 
for the country clergy who should visit the 
Bishop, and a closer bond of union and inter- 
course established between the Bishop and his 
clergy. It might be objected that the clergy 
generally being married men, this arrange- 
ment would not work; but this need not be a 
very great obstacle; if the clergy must marry, 
their wives could act as the housekeepers. The 
Eastern Church required that the Bishops 
should be widowers or unmarried men. The 
Scripture says that it is not good for a man to 
be alone, and Bishops are no exception to the 
rule. They, too, need an helpmeet for them, 
and what better helpmeet can they have than 
a band of young, unmarried, self-denying 
priests and deacons.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
from “A Friend’’ in Virginia ten dollars 
for the Agricultural Mission in Palestine. 
The twenty dollars from the same friend 
has been paid over as requested. Also two 
dollars from B. 8. C., for the Palestine Agri- 
cultural Mission. 


THe Doane Perversion.—The Free- 
man’s Journal is, of course, much elated 
by the recent translation of young Doane 
from Puseyism to Popery. ‘About six 
months ago,” says that paper, “he was 
ordained by his father, and then, for the 
first time, he was called upon to put the 
truth of his religion to the practical test of a 
larger circle than that of his family home. 
With a clear mind, a bold and sincere heart, 
and an unsullicd and unfaltering resolution, 
Mr. Doane began preaching those Catholic 
truths to a people who, he had been told, 
were in communion with the ‘one Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church,’ but whom 
he soon found to be merely a Protestant 
Episcopal congregation—who told him they 
were in communion with Dr. Tyng, not Pope 
Pius IX.—that he was preaching ‘ Popery,’ 
and they would none of it. For Mr. Doane 
it was now to choose between family and 
friends, or Christ; between the Catholic 
truths that be loved, or the Episcopal con- 
gregation that loved these not. The convic- 
tion and the conclusion was peremptory, 
and left no room for reconsideration. Mr. 
Doane, instead of doing as too many have 
done before him—wasting his time with 
fooleries and unmeaning dodges of his con- 
science, and evasions of his reason—pro- 
ceeded to act as a man, feeling his allegiance 
to truth and the duty he owed to God. He 
visited the Catholic Bishop, as the natural 
way of solving his remaining doubts, if, in- 
deed, he had any of them left. He ap- 
proached the fire, and the chill of the night 
air left him. He came to the light, and 
then he did not make-believe that he was 
blind, or grope to loose what he had grasp- 
ed. We look upon Mr. Doane’s conversion 
as the first fruits of an abundant harvest 
from the second generation of Puseyite Epis- 
copaliaps,”’ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Errlesiastical Record. 


The Rev. Joseph M. Atkinson, late of Fred- 
erick, Maryland, has accepted a call to the 
Presbyterian Church at Raleigh, North Caro 
lina, where correspondents will please address 
him. 

The Rev. Joseph E. Nassau having accepted 
the call to Warsaw, Wyoming county, New 
York, requests correspondents to address him 
at that place. 

The Rev. William C. Anderson, D. D., has 
accepted a call from the First Presbyterian 
Church, San Francisco, California, to become 
their pastor, and is now on his way there. Cor- 
respondents and others will please address him 
from this time at San Francisco, California. 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. Wil- 
liam A, Scott, D. D., and the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, New Orleans, has been dissolved 
by the Presbytery of Louisiana. 

The Rev. Henry M. Giltner has removed to 
Nebraska city, Nebraska Territory, and com- 
menced labour there as a missionary. Corres- 
pondents will address him at that post office. 

The Rev. J. A. Campbell has taken charge 
of the St. Mary’s and New Salem churches. 
His address is Lima, Allen county, Ohio. 

The Rev. T. T. Smith has taken charge of 
the Fourth Church, Cincinnati. 

The Rev. J. Wiseman has become the stated 
supply of the church in Williamsburgh, Ohio. 

The Rey. J. M. McElroy has taken charge of 
the Kirkville and Ottumwa churches in the 
Presbytery of Des Moines. 


CONFERENCE AT PARIS. 


[FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Paris, Sept. 18th, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—I was deprived of the privi- 
lege of attending the sessions of the late Con- 
ference of Christians in this city by the bad 
state of my health, which has confined me to 
my bed for these three months, without any 
prospect of improvement opening before me 
till now. But I was, of course,*kept daily au 
courant of all. 


SUCCESS OF THE MEETINGS. 


I would mention first a general feature 
of these religious meetings, which struck 
all who attended: an uncommon degree of 
solemnity and interest pervaded the whole 
proceedings. For this I was the more thank- 
ful, as well as many others, because we 
had not been without apprehensions. The 
French mind, you know, has not the same gift 
for organization which distinguishes our Eng- 
lish brethren, and something had certainly 
been wanting in the preparatory measures for 
this large and out-of-the-way meeting. Funds 
also are but scantily at our command for an 
object of that kind, not yet well known or 
understood by all our good people. The num- 
ber of visitors also was very uncertain, and to 
excite any thing like public attention in religi- 
ous matters is out of the question for a mi- 
nority, as we are, amidst universal infidelity or 
indifference. From these reasons a vague fear 
was entertained lest the undertaking might 
prove a failure more hurtful to evangelical re- 
ligion than profitable to Christian love. It was 
the good pleasure of a kind Providence to dis- 
sipate all these fears, and make us ashamed of 
our want of faith. The meetings were very 
well attended from first to last, though numer- 
ous and long. The reports and speeches were 
generally, and some of them in a high degree, 
full of interesting matter; and a spirit of prayer, 
humility, and love, was felt to dwell both on 
the speakers and on the assembly. I have 
heard several of my friends praising God for 
these days as for one of the happiest oppor- 
tunities his grace ever granted them of increas- 
ing their Christian knowledge, and improving 
their Christian spirit. Glory be to God, and to 
us confusion of face. 


TOPICS NOT DWELT UPON, 


You will not expect me to send you a com- 
plete report of the proceedings of all the meet- 
ings. Such a report would be long and tedi- 
ous. Besides, a summary of the whole is to 
be published shortly, by pastor Guillaume Mo- 
nod of Rouen. I only purpose to give you an 
account of the most interesting and least known 
facts brought to public knowledge in some 
of the meetings. I do not say of all, nor 
even of all that were of great importance. I 
will not, fur instance, send you the substance 
of the remarkable report of Dr. Baird on 
America, or of the speeches pronounced in the 
American meeting, though that meeting (Mr. 
G. IH. Stuart of Philadelphia, in the chair,) was 
certainly among the most instructive and cheer- 
ing. Nor do I intend to dwell on a few other 
objects which, though of the highest import- 
ance in themselves, are of so general a charac- 
ter that they frequently appear in religious as- 
semblies. I mean especially the missionary 
work and the Jews. Dr. Barth’s report on the 
state of the Protestant missions in the whole 
world was a very good resumé, and an encou- 
raging one on the whole; and it was followed 
by a most powerful and stirring speech of that 
excellent and extraordinary man, Dr. Duff, than 
whom many that heard him for the first time, 
confessed they never heard a more eloquent 
speaker, or even one equal to him. As for the 
Jews, notwithstanding pious M. Haupmeister’s 
(of Strasburg) report, and several warm ad- 
dresses, the subject can never be dwelt upon 
without a feeling of sadness when the result 
obtained and the effurts made are compared 
with each other. We must continue to work, 
of course, but it seems as if the time ef God 
were not yet come; and I am sorry to say that 
several associations undertaken in France in 
favour of the Jews had successively to be given 
up. Leaving, then, these meetings, the object 
of which is rather too general, or too well 
known to American readers, I pruceed to select 
some parts of the others which seem most 
likely to interest them. 


BRITISH AFFAIRS. 


In England the calculation seems to be that 
five-eighths of the population may be regarded 
as under the influence of their different church- 
es, and three-eighths not. The denominations 
professing the same principles as the Church of 
England in her Articles, are about twelve in 
number, and are aspiring to unity in their 
diversity. No great modification appears to 
have taken place during the last few years, 
neither revival nor decline. Three elements 
have modified the character of English Chris- 
tians: The Papal aggression has roused Pro- 
testant feelings; the great Exhibition has drawn 
countries nearer together, and expanded the in- 
tellectuul horizon; the discovery of gold, by 
drawing multitudes to Australia and Califor- 
nia, has enlarged missionary effort, awakened 
care for emigrants, created ragged schools, and 
directed attention to the good of criminal trans- 
ports. The literature, as regards standard or 
religious publications, has improved. Of the 
three divisions of the Church of England, the 
Evangelical is increasing the most numerously 
in members and clergy; the High-church is 
losing ground, and the Broad Church has com- 
paratively few representatives, but these few, 
intellectual. The Unitarians are diminishing. 
As to the various dissenting denominations, 
the Papal aggression served to bring them 
nearer Evangelical Churchmen. Present duty 
seems to point to the field of missions—to be 
active in the Lord’s service—and to the second 
advent of the Lord, which is now an active 
principle among the majority of the religious 
there. One of the greatest sigus of hope in the 
world appears to be the change in Ireland. It 
began befure the famine; but God used famine 
and pestilence to mature it. The gospel is 
brought in opposition to Romanism. Protest- 
antism now takes the offensive, and Rome oc- 
cupies the defensive. They have changed 
places. The West of Ireland seems most encou- 
raging. As the population diminishes by emi- 
gration, their places are supplied by new comers 
from Rome. Although controversy with Rome 
may create present disturbance, men well ac- 
quainted with the state of things, are of opinion 
that nothing else will do. 

At the end of the meeting on Great Britain, 
Sir Culling E. Eardley, who was in the chair, 
reminded the assembly that that day was the 
Anniversary of the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, and gave notice that after a while he 


| intended to be at the window of the Palace of 


the Louvre, from which Charles 1X. fired on 


the Protestants, and that he would be most 
happy to see any who might be disposed to 
meet him there. About thirty accepted the 
invitation. 

INTERESTING ASPECT OF THINGS IN ITALY. 

The evening devoted to Italy was of one 
accord considered as one of the most remarka- 
ble in all respects, especially the report made 
by Mr. Meille, pastor in Turin. 

A few years ago, a religious report upon 
Italy would have been the echo of a cry of 
pain. Thank God! things are different now; 
bright spote have appeared—not, however, in 
Naples, nor the States of the Church, nor in 
Lombardy. Souls are even there well-disposed 
towards the gospel, but the iron bands which 
surround them prevent the slightest movement. 
But in Tuscany how much has already been 
done, and how much more can be expected! 
Before 1848 Bibles had circulated, and ar- 
rested the attention of many; this increased 
when the Grand Duke Leopold gave a more 
liberal constitution to his States; little meet- 
ings were held, and three editions of the New 
Testament were exhausted in a few weeks. 
But the really remarkable movement began 
after the reaction. To direct this movement, 
hopes were naturally turned to the Waldensian 
Valleys; there alone would Italian pastors be 
found. A delegate was sent, and pastor Malan 
immediately started for Tuscany. He was soon 
followed by another, Mr. Geymonat, and fruit 
soon appeared; souls were brought to Christ, 
and more and more hearers met, eager to hear 
the glad tidings. Three months’ imprisonment 
was then threatened against any who attended 
on their ministry. This occasioned private 
meetings to be held, three every night, and 
innumerable tracts were circulated. Soon, 
however, these were also stopped, the pastors 
expelled, and Christians imprisoned and exiled, 
while a law against religious meetings was 
promulgated. But these measures of rigour, 
instead of destroying the movement, have, 
under the blessing of God, deepened and 
widened it. 

Of all the Italian provinces, Piedmont seem- 
ed the least likely to catch a ray of gospel 
light. But a Pope rather more desirous 
of popularity than his predecessors, was the 
instrument chosen by God, and a Constitution 
succeeds in Piedmont by the good pleasure of 
despotism. In drawing up this charter, it was 
impossible not to take the Waldensian Valleys 
into account, and the children at length reaped 
what their fathers had sown in tears and blood 
for ages. A preacher was sent to Turin by 
the Vaudois Table; but he was discouraged 
and greatly surprised when the expelled Gey- 
monat was sent to help him, when he had so 
little to do. They prayed and cried to the 
Lord. Soon Count Guicciardini and the little 
band of exiles from Tuscany arrived in Turin. 
They met for the first time regularly in June, 
1851. In four months twelve meetings in the 
week had become indispensable in different 
parts of the city. But many motives—politi- 
cal among others—were found mixed with 
purer ones. The Italian brethren thought it 
their duty then to state plainly that the gospel 
bears its true fruits only for those who use it 
aright, as a remedy for a wounded conscience. 
After their clear statements on the subject, 
many forsook them, but the work thereby was 
purged of many elements which would have 
greatly hindered it, and the Government was 
convinced that the Vaudois Church had reli- 
gion exclusively in view, and consequently 
raised no further difficulties. The church 
at Turin was built, and the Buona Novella 
journal appeared. Notwithstanding the im- 
mense opposition of the clergy, both have pros- 
pered. In 1852, Mr. Geymonat was called 
away to Genoa, where souls were awakening 
and meetings already formed. At this time 
Mr. De Sanctis, once the incumbent of La 
Maddalena at Rome, applied to the venera- 
ble Table for ordination, and he was sent to 
Turin in order to know the Church, and to 
make himself known to them befure being or- 
dained. The blessing of God accompanied his 
ministrations. Genoa soon required a second 
labourer, and found one in a barrister, Mr. 
Mazarella, from Calabria, delivered from the 
darkest scepticism by the gospel he heard at 
Turin. At Casale, at St. Vincenzo del Savale, 
at St. Pier d’Arena, at Nice, at Pignerol and 
elsewhere, the gospel standard is planted; ex- 
cellent books and tracts, and thousands of 
Bibles and Testaments, are circulated more or 
less publicly all over the kingdom ; free schools 
are being established, and the attention of the 
mass is turning increasingly towards the gos- 
pel, while prejudices are weakening. Last 
year, however, dissensions burst out, and well 
nigh overthrew the work. Satan rejoiced; but, 
thank God, who is powerful to bring good out 
of evil itself, this danger has proved less fatal 
than was at first imagined! 


REACTION AGAINST INFIDELITY AND THE PRIEST- 
HOOD IN ITALY, 


The same reaction against materialism and 
infidelity has taken place in Italy as in France, 
and the first-rate authors call for a spiritual 
and upright religion, while branding the brow 
of Rome. A second hopeful symptom is found 
in the spirit of liberty, which leads the people 
to look towards those nations who have pre- 
ceded them in freedom; they contrast free Pro- 
testant lands with calamity-stricken Italy, and 
admiring the fruits of the gospel, they wish to 
see the tree planted in their own fertile soil. 
A third remarkable feature is the extreme dis- 
credit into which the Romish clergy have 
fallen. These things, however, are not un- 
mixed with discouragement, for opposition to 
Rome and infidelity does not constitute Chris- 
tianity, and hatred to the priests is not love for 
the gospel. And then priests are innumerable 
in Italy. Piedmont has the smallest number, 
and that amounts to twenty-two thousand for 
five millions of inhabitants. The people are ex- 
tremely ignorant, and so are women of all 
classes in Italy. Over these the priests reign 
paramount; so that, after all their influence is 
not so nearly destroyed as may at first be sup- 
posed. The great obstacles encountered by 
the gospel in Italy are the gradual operations 
of the Papacy, the withdrawal of the Bible, 
the death of conscience by the substitution of 
that of the Church, and the spirit of suspicion 


politics, and often in religion. The work there | 


is not easy; our friends might well be discou- 
raged if the work were man’s—but they labour 
for the Lord. What has been effected within 
the last four years has infinitely surpassed ex- 
pectation, and they earnestly commend them- 
selves and their country to the prayers of their 
foreign brethren, that God may hasten the es- 
tablishment of his glorious kingdom there. 

In the course of the meeting, Mr. Vallette, 
taking Mr. Meille and Mr. De Sanctis each by 
one hand, addressed them in Italian, and made 
them embrace each other on the platform as a 
token of reconciliation and brotherly love, after 
all that has happened, 


FRANCE—AN ELOQUENT SPEECH. 


I shall not dwell on France, having frequent 
opportunities to tell you what is going on 
among us. Besides, through circumstances, 
useless to mention here, the report was rather 
a failure, and proved comparatively uninterest- 
ing. Laying it therefure aside, as well as the 
addresses of several pastors from various parts 
of France, who all acknowledged to the glory 
of God that progress is felt every where, I will 
only say a few words of an eloquent speech of 
pastor Guillaume Monod of Rouen, of which 
time will merely allow me to give you an out- 
line. 

Every nation has its part to fulfil in the dif- 
fusion of the word of God. It appears to de- 
volve on France to do so by her influence ; 
and that influence is in favour of the Re- 
formation. In her history is recorded the 
greatest of struggles between the Papacy and 
the Reformation; and over Europe and the 
world, through the persecutions of Rome, she 
has scattered witnesses to the truth. By the 
wonderful retribution of God, France disavowed 
the crimes of the past, and with her own hand 
fixed the stigma on Rome. For the last sixty 
years every successive government has pro- 
claimed liberty of worship; let France dare to 
practise what her laws allow; let the gospel 
obtain a thorough hearing, and our country 
will be gained to God. Her language is uni- 
versally known ; and this, in a great measure, 
is owing to the Reformation. The works of 
the Reformers are admired by Europe; then 


the persecution which dispersed them, spread 
abroad the French tongue, until a door for the 
gospel was thus opened in every country. Is 
there any popular writer of the present day 
who does not do his best to subvert Popery? 
The most accredited and the most popular 
journals are against Rome—the Débats, the 
Siecle, the Presse; and we have no better 
servant to our cause than the Univers. France 
preaches the Reformation by her religion 
and morals. On reviewing her writers and 
journals, we must come to the painful ‘con- 
clusion that she is godless. France is without 
religion, but she acknowledges the importance 
of worship. God has prepared her, by her very 
irreligion, for the pure gospel of Jesus. In the 
sixteenth century, the gospel spread as in the 
times of the Apostles; and all France would 
have received it, had it not been met by a war 
of extermination from Rome; and so she would 
again, were she only allowed to listen freely to 
the word she longs for. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS OF THE CONFERENCE. 

If time had permitted, I would have wished 
to mention several other interesting subjects, to 
which I may return anothertime. But I must 
say one word more about the practical result 
of the Conference. In the meeting for Turkey, 
of which I say nothing, because you of course 
have all the details through your missionaries, 
reference was made to the intolerant law which 
condemns to death every Mohammedan who 
shall renounce his idolatrous creed, and avow 
himself a disciple of Christ; and it was urged 
as a duty binding on the Protestants of Eng- 
land and America especially to have it entirely 
repealed. 

In consequence, several meetings on the sub- 
ject of religious liberty, in which our English 
friends had the largest share, took place; and 
the following resolution was submitted to a 
meeting of the Conference by the Committee: 

“ That this Conference, consisting of Chris- 
tian brethren, assembled, in the providence of 
God, from various countries and different reli- 
gious denominations, entertain the conviction 
that itis the right of every man, in so far as 
his fellow-men are concerned, to worship God, 
as well publicly as in private, according to the 
dictates of his conscience, and to propagate the 
faith which he holds, by every means not con- 
trary to good order, or to that obedience to 
government which is enjoined in the word of 
God.” 

This resolution having been unanimously 
adopted by the meeting, Dr. Baird suggested 
the propriety of an address being drawn up 
and adopted by the Conferences on the whole 
question of religious liberty, and the duty of 
government in relation to it, with a view of 
sending it to all the governments of the Conti- 
nent; and on the following day petitions were 
unanimously adopted to the Sultan, and to the 
governments of France, England, Prussia, Aus- 
tria, Holland, Sardinia, and the United States, 
praying them to use their influence for the car- 
rying out of laws for the protection of persons 
professing Christianity in Turkey. The ques- 
tion of a deputation to countries in which per- 
secution had taken place, was then brought 
forward by Mr. Frederick Monod, who referred 
especially to the persecution of Christians, on 
purely religious grounds, in Sweden, and of the 
Baptists in Germany. After some further dis- 
cussion, &@ Committee was appointed to carry 
out the resolutions of the Conference ; and the 
nucleus of a deputation was formed, for visiting 
Sweden and Germany. 


CLOSING SCENES IN VARIOUS TONGUES. 


I ought to have mentioned that all the meet- 
ings began and ended with prayer and praise 
in Freneh, English, or German. On the last 
day, Saturday, September Ist, a closing and 
solemn meeting once more assembled the mem- 
bers of the Conference around the table of the 
Lord. Pastor Frederick Monod presided ; many 
brethren spoke. Then the words of our Lord 
over the bread and over the cup were pro- 
nounced in seven different languages. They 
were breathed in French, English, German, 
Dutch, Italian, Danish, and Swedish. They 
sounded like a small still voice, and the Lord 
was there, melting hearts into love, love to Je- 
sus, and through him, love to the brethren. 
The memorials of our Lord were then carried 
to the seated congregation by brethren in the 
ministry. Then came the thanksgivings, first 
to the Lord, who has deigned to be with us and 
to bless us; and then, hearty brotherly thanks 
were offered to the Christians of Paris for the 
fortnight’s festival and welcome they had given 
to foreign disciples ; no more strangers and for- 
eigners, however, but together fellow-citizens 


with the saints and of the household of God. 


For the Presbyterian. 


COMMUNION ON A MOUNTAIN. 


The second Sabbath of August last was a 
bright and beautiful day. The weather, 
which for a week preceding it had been sul- 
try and oppressive, was sufficiently bracing 
to impart new vigour to exhausted nature, 
both physicaland mental. Grateful as such 
a change is, whatever one’s locality may be, 
it is peculiarly so in the country, where we 
look for invigorating influences, if at all 
to be found; and so I felt it to be on the 
day now mentioned. It seemed to fall in 
precisely with the design of the Sabbath 
which comes to us as a season of rest and 
refreshing, and as “the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” Every thing in and 
around the village of W—g, in the interior 
of Pennsylvania, appeared to feel the reviving 
influence, and was at least in outward bar- 
mony with the occasion. The birds sang 
their sweet notes more cheerily, and the 
very leaves of the trees which these songsters 
made the temples of their praise, looked, 
when rustling in the breeze, as if glad thus 
to indicate their interest in the universal 
welcome to the day which the Lord hath 
made. 

It was our privilege, on the morning of 
this lovely Sabbath, to occupy the pulpit of 
the pastor loci. The new church where we 
worshipped is one worthy to be spoken of 


asa monument to the liberality of pastor and 
which is rife through the land, and is fatal in | y O pass 


people. Less than twenty years ago, where 
this beautiful temple now stands, there was 
only worship in a school-house. Now there 
is a congregation of one hundred families 
and two Meedred and ten members, contri- 
buting last year $125 for Domestic, and 
$156 for Foreign Missions, besides $730 for 
congregational and miscellaneous purposes. 

But it is of the service of the afternoon I 
desire mainly to write. We read in the 
gospel of “a woman which had a spirit of 
infirmity eighteen years, and was bowed to- 
gether, and could in no wise lift up herself.” 
Such a woman, thus long, and thus griev- 
ously afflicted, lives at the base of the moun- 
tain that skirts the congregation of W g 
on the south-west. For the first ten years 
after her attack of paralysis she was entirely 
confined to the house, in a greatly disabled 
condition; but for the last eight years she 
has been obliged to occupy constantly a 
large ebair, which some kind female friends 
procured for her; and there she is to be 
found throngh day and night, summer and 
winter, in the humble cottage to which no- 
thing but the grass-grown path directs the 
way, ucross purling streams and through 
overhanging branches. The same Saviour 
who, “in one of their synagogues” said, 
‘Woman, though art loosed from thine in- 
firmity,” though he had not “made straight” 
this similarly afflicted one, had “ called her 
to him,” and released her from the bonds 
of iniquity. Sbe bad heard his gentle voice 
giving her the gracious assurance of forgive- 
ness, and she had felt his 

* Pardoning blood 
Applied to cleanse her soul from guilt, 
And bring her home to God.” 


And now she was again, at her own request, 
to commemorate his dying love. I need 
not say that the scene was a tender and 
touching one; and I think I can safely add 
it was precious, because of the Master’s 
presence. The little log cabin was crowded 
to its utmost capacity, and all seemed to 
feel that it was good to be there. The sim- 
plicity of the occasion served in no small 
degree to make it impressive, as it also de- 
monstrated most clearly that whatever value 


| 


may attach to outward style in edifice, or 
ceremony, or music, God has so arranged it 
that those shall “ not lack any good thing,” 
who are destitute of these externals, as long 
as they have a bare floor on which to kneel, 
and a plain table on which to break the 
bread anil pour out the wine, and tongues 
to sing, as best they can, such good old 
tunes as Mear and Windham and Ayles- 
bury. As we left the humble dwelling, we 
attempted to speak a word of comfort to the 
patient sufferer, who — upon us with 
the oblique glance which only her contracted 
posture and stiffened neck would allow, and 
we verily thought she preached a better ser- 
mon than she had heard, as she said, “I 
have, sir, many comforts on this chair, but 
I must bless God for them all.” VINET. 


A MISSIONARY’S FAREWELL. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Westminster PARsonace, 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 22, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—Last Sabbath evening 
we had a very interesting meeting in our 
church, on occasion of the Rev. Mr. De 
Heer’s farewell discourse to the citizens of 
Cleveland. Mr. De Heer is only five years 
from Holland, during most of which time 
he has been our city missionary. On ar- 
riving in this country he spoke no language 
but his native tongue; now he is able to 
preach fluently in German and English also. 
His discourse on Sabbath evening was in 
English. 

At our spring meeting of Presbytery, we 
received Mr. De Heer from the Presbytery 
of Cleveland (New-school), and soon after 
he accepted an appointment as a missionary 
to Corisco, Africa, under our Board of For- 
eign Missions. 

The meeting on Sabbath evening was a 
deeply affecting one. Our brother’s earnest, 
guileless, uncompromising Christian faith- 
fulness had won him many friends; and 
they testified their friendship by crowding 
“The Old Round Chureh” till it overflowed. 
Christians of all denominations were pre- 
sent to testify to him their love; and many 
of “the world’s people” also. His sermon, 
enforcing the duty of prayer, with an ap- 
plication for me also, that utterance may be 
given me, &c., was impressive and happy, 
bringing tears to many eyes. At the close 
of the deena the whole audience stood up, 
and united with the writer of this in a prayer 
for him, and for his dear wife, and for their 
little child ; and then we sang the mission- 
ary a with a hearty good will, and sepa- 
rated. 

On Thursday morning they left us for 
New York; and on the Ist of October they 
and Mr. Mackay were to sail. May God’s 
blessing speed them safely on their way. 

F. T. B. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Reverence for the Sanctuary. 


Holiness becometh thy house, O Lord, for ever.— 
Ps. xciii. 5. 

To reverence the sanctuary merely on the 
Sabbath day, seems to be recognized by 
many as sufficient for all practical purposes. 
On the six days of the week they may pros- 
titute the house of God, even to purposes of 
pleasure and pecuniary profit. A church 
edifice is erected fora special, sacred object, 
—the preaching of the gospel and the wor- 
ship of God—and is open to all who are 
willing to associate in such exercises. How 
can those justify themselves who use it like 
a public hall, as a place for shows anc en- 
tertainment? God’s house should be de- 
voted to God’s worship, and to that only. 
We profess to dedicate it to him, and 
Solomon says, Eccl. v. 4, 5, “ When thou 
vowest a vow unto God, defer not to pay it, 
for he hath no pleasure in fools; pay that 
thou hast vould Better is it that thou 
shouldst not vow, than that thou shouldst 
vow and not pay.” God says, Lev. xxvi. 
ii., “Ye shall keep my Sabbath, and rever- 
ence my sanctuary; Iam the Lord.” ‘ Ho- 
liness becometh thy house, O Lord, for 
ever.” A commentator remarks on this 
latter passage, “‘ The verse affords not only 
an admonition to trifling worshippers, but a 
sharp reproof to hypocrites who, like the 
Jews in our Lord’s time, changed the house 
of prayer not only into a ‘house of mer- 
chandize,’ but also into a ‘den of thieves.’ ” 
Mat. xxi. 12, 13. Hearken to that, ye who 
think it no evil to open the doors of God’s 
house, like a theatre, and admit (not with- 
out a “ ticket”) the gay and thoughtless 
multitude, to be attracted and charmed by 
the performances of a mixed company of 
musicians, whose actions and words even 
partake, more or less, of unholy things. 

We have cause to believe and regret that 
these departures from the true and strict 
construction of duty, as suggested in the 
word of God, have an influence upon the 
world at large, countervailing in a serious 
measure those designs which are sought to 
be attained, and tending materially to affect 
the vitality of the Church, and to depress the 
ardour of Christians. 

It is meet for Christians at least to view 
the sanctuary as a hallowed place, where 
they are permitted to assemble to hold com- 
munion with theirGod and Saviour. “ My 
house shall be called the house of prayer,” 
is one of his requirements, (Isa. lvi. 7;) and 
as David says, (Ps. cxix. 11) “ Thou hast 
commanded us to keep thy precepts dili- 
gently.” 

These should be matters of much consid- 
eration and serious reflection to the many 
denominations of Christians who have en- 
couraged or permitted the evil alluded to. 
If such public gatherings are indispensable 
to the advancement of Zion, it is but fit and 
proper that they should be conducted else- 
where than in “‘ God’s house.” 

A LAYMAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE TRUE REFUGE. 


Thy goodness is my refuge, Lord! 
Llere let me ever rest; 

I feel the Spirit of Thy word— 
Thou willest what is best! 


Thy knowledge is my refuge, Lord! 
Llere let me ever rest ; 

I feel the Spirit of Thy word— 
Thou knowest what is best! 


Thy wisdom is my refuge, Lord! 
Here let me ever rest; 

I feel the Spirit of Thy word— 
Thou choosest what is best! 


Thy power completes my refuge, Lord ! 
Here let me ever rest; 

I feel the Spirit of Thy word— 
Thou doest what is best! 


Thou art a perfect refuge, Lord! 
llere let thy creatures rest ; 
Charmed by the Spirit of Thy word— 
God’s ways are always best! 
Baltimore, August 1855, 
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Important Discovery aT BABnyLon.— 
According to the Leeds Mercury, Colonel 
Rawlinson bas just discovered among the 
ruins of ancient Babylon an extensive li- 
brary—not, indeed, printed on paper, but 
impressed on baked bricks—-containing many 
and voluminous treatises on astronomy, ma- 
thematics, ethnology, and several other most 
important branches of knowledge. These 
treatises contain facts and arguments which, 
in his opinion, will have no small effect 
on the study of the sciences to which the 
relate, and indeed on almost every camiah 
of science and learning, and throw great 
light upon biblical history and criticism, 
and the history of our race. As Pliny 
and others have referred to the existence of 
these treatises, or rather libraries, there can 
be no doubt of their genuineness, and the 
importance of the discovery can scarcely be 
overrated. 


A LONDONER IN FRANCE. 


The Queen at Paris—Impressions left by her 
Visit—Hope for France — Dissoluteness of 
Manners in Paris and Bordeaur— Conference 
at Paris—Religious Freedom and the Priests. 


Borpeavx, France, Sept. 5, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—All London is now out of 
town, and I hope your readers will not grudge 
to your correspondent his autumn holiday. I 
had at one time intended to leave the duties of 
my office in the hands of a friend on the spot 
during my short absence; but on second 
thoughts, considering that almost all the re 
ligious communities and societies are, for the 
moment, (in the persons of their Principal office 
bearers) represented at Paris, and that Court 
and Parliament are alike removed from the 
British metropolis, I came to the conclusion 
that the information I might myself pick up in 
the course of a journey of relaxation through 
France would be more interesting and instruc 
tive than any thing likely to occur in London 
during my absence, would enable a correspond- 
ent there to communicate. 


Three days ago I passed through Paris. The 
popular impression made by the visit of our 
Queen has been most delightful, and gives 
great promise of a long tranquillity between 
her nation and the French. I have heard a 
great deal of conversation passing between par- 
ties of all classes, and every where the English 
alliance seems to be hailed with enthusiasm. 
The progress of civilization, the spread of 
knowledge, the cultivation of the arts, the pur 
suit of literature and science are spoken of as 
depending, to a great extent, on our continued 
amity. Little, indeed, is said of the gospel in 
this connection; but there are good Christians, 
warm-hearted and devoted, in France, who hail 
the approximation which the political relations 
of this country and ours enable them to realize 
with British Christians, as the best fruit of the 
alliance, and look forward to grand and glori- 
ous results in the progress of gospel truth over 
their benighted land. Already some develop- 
ments begin to be made. At Boulogne, which 
the English visit in numbers during summer, a 
movement of some importance has been in- 
augurated for the spread of the Bible. The 
French army, too, has received a large supply 
of the Scriptures from the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. At Tours the Protestant minis- 
ter and the Evangelical English clergyman 
find more encouragement than formerly, and 
even in Paris a vigorous commencement has 
been made in the work of a City Mission. An 
infancy of good for France all this seems to in- 
dicate, which, in the course of a few years, 
may, by God’s blessing, result in a large mea- 
sure of improvement. The first Napoleon na- 
turally hated England; and I heard an excel- 
lent Christian lady a few nights ago state that 
such was the antipathy existing at the Court 
against every thing belonging to “ perfidious 
Albion,” that to teach or learn our language 
was looked upon as almost a political offence 
under the first Empire. Hence few French 
people of middle or advanced age can converse 
in English. But now all is changed. Our lan- 
guage spreads every where, and a great admi- 
ration is constantly expressed of all that be- 
longs to our habits and our modes of acting. 

It is no new remark, but it is one of deplo- 
rable significance, that manners and morals in 
this country need a thorough reformation. 
Paris is in a state of complete demoralization, 
if we may judge of the report of persons on the 
spot; and if possible, the commercial town 
from which I date is in a condition even more 
dissolute. Indeed, the effect of the manners of 
the Bordelais merchants upon the trade of this 
place has begun seriously tu tell. The want 
of confidence among traders, derived from the 
absence of moral principle, produces a fright- 
ful influence. There is positively no domestic 
life here. The head of a family leaves his 
home in the morning for business, retires from 
his office to the public dinner-table, thence to 
the theatre, the Casino, or, worse than all, the 
gambling-house, whence he returns to his fam- 
ily about midnight or later. The stakes for 
which they play here are described as ruinous- 
ly high, so that business comes to be neglected, 
large losses by a sudden stroke are of frequent 
occurrence, and the rapid vicissitudes of for- 
tune indicate an instability and want of sound- 
ness which make all business transactions with 
the place unsatisfactory. The harbour is mag- 
nificent, the ancient repute of the city far ex- 
tended, the opening to the Atlantic and the 
relative position of the port to other regions 
among the best in Europe, the productions of 
the country rich, abundant, and valuabfe; yet 
with all this Bordeaux is gradually and steadi- 
ly sinking, and giving way to such rising towns 
as Hivre de Grace, where as yet the dissolution 
of manners is much less advanced. What les- 
sons does this state of things teach to nations 
and communities; and how truly does it bear 
out the converse of the Scripture declaration 
that godliness has the promise of this life as 
well as of a future! 


It is with feelings of disappointment and 
grief that I give expression to the fear that the 
happy anticipations so many good men had in- 
dulged regarding the Paris Conference, are not 
likely to be fully realized. That assembly pre- 
sents indeed a most remarkable aspect. It em- 
braces men, owning and rejoicing in the name 
of Bible Christians, from all quarters of the 
world; and there breathes in the proceedings a 
spirit of kindness and mutual affection and re- 
spect, which is truly edifying and refreshing. 
I think too, we may, without much fear, an- 
ticipate a good result to the cause of liberty, 
especially in France. But we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact, that there is a vast diversity of 
opinion among those who compose the Confer- 
ence, and that on some vital points. The Ger- 
man school, with its philosophic rationalism, 
explaining away and denying whatever it 
pleases of the revealed will of God, is, to some 
extent, there represented; and from that ex- 
treme, through all grades of opinion, we have 
certain individuals present. No doubt, taken 
altogether, these are far in the minority, and 
the voices of the evangelical portion of the 
Assembly are not only more numerous but 
more influential. Still it is evident, that in 
such an assembly there can be no real una- 
nimity of sentiment and action, and that the 
first testing question which arises, will neces- 
sarily lead to a disruption. Let us, however, 
not despair. The experiment is likely to an- 
swer a good purpose, even should it not accom- 
plish al/ that we desire. Itis something like an 
expedition for fathoming a difficult sea, and will 
expose the rocks and quicksands which in future 
times, and under more trying circumstances, 
must be avoided ; and if, meanwhile, it enables 
our suffering fellow-Protestants in the remoter 
villages of France, to enjoy the privilege ot 
united worship, which priests and petty magis- 
trates have hitherto succeeded in denying 
them, something substantial, at least, will have 
been guined. 

All parties here agree that Napoleon III. is 
personally a friend of religious liberty. He has 
courted the priests for the sake of their influ- 
ence with certain classes of the population, and 
they, as usual, have nut been slow to avail 
themselves of all the advantages which the 
favour of an Imperial Court confers. They 
have come forth boldly from the obseurity to 
which, for years, public opinion had consigned 
them. They walk the streets and travel by 
the railways dressed in their peculiar hat, 
gown, and black band. They may be seen in the 
corners of second or third class carriages, ser- 
vice-book in hand, muttering their prayers and 
crossing themselves with pharisaic scrupulosity, 
seen by all, if not “that they may be seen.” 
But these ostentations we could pardon them, 
if only they would allow the parallel here to 
stop. It is not so, however; for hardly a group 
of Protestants can be found existing beyond the 
protection of the public opinion of the large 
cities, on which their persecuting and malevo- 
lent influence has not fallen. Fine, and even 
imprisonment, the shutting up of their chapels 
and the dispersion of their schools have been 
the frequent consequence. The Emperor dis- 
likes but dare not quite repress these disgrace- 
ful oppressions; and it is hoped that a strong 
remonstrance from without may be welcomed 
by him as affording an excuse for taking stronger 
steps in favour of freedom than he has hitherto 
ventured to employ. D. G. 
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FORBIGN ITEMS. 


Anrest or A Patest.—Doctrinal failin 
emongst the clergy are not so indu ; 
as immorality. Father Peluffo, a 
arrested on getting out pu 
preaching at the Triduo, mt conducted to 
the Inquisition prisons. It iseaid that he 
was in correspondence with # friend of his, 
the curate of the — » on religious to- 
pics. The curate being recently acciden- 
tally drowned at Porto d’ Anzio, his papers 
came into the Cardinal Vicar’s possession, 


and some propositions, grees. hy Protest- 


= — —antism, were attributed to Peluffo, who had 


been brought up in the same convent 
e new Protestant preacher, De Sanc- 
tis, of whom the priests have a most holy 


Nationa Sunpay Leacue.—A body 
of working men have formed the “ National 
Sunday League” to obtain the opening of 
the British Museum and other national 
collections on Sunday, and the repeal of 
those laws which compel the shutting of 
the Crystal Palace and similar institutions. 
Sir Joshua Walmsley has consented to be 
present. The men who have taken this 
step are chiefly connected with the gold and 
silversmith’s trade. 


A Srcrer Socrety.—A society is being 
formed under the name of Society of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, which, 
under the name and cloak of religion, has 
for its object to overthrow the existing in- 
stitutions, and to establish such as will re- 
spect the rights of the Church. The Asso- 
ciation will be introduced into all Roman 
Catholic countries. 


Tue Cuaron or Prrverston.—The 
Archbishop of Dublia christened the Rev. 
Philip Pusey “Dr. Charon.” Some of his 
clergy were quoting the fact of the Oxford 
Professor coutinuing in the Church as a 
proof of his soundness. ‘‘Nonsense,”’ said 
the Archbishop, “‘I know Pusey: he is the 
Charon of Perversion, and will not quit the 
boat as long as there is one left in the 
church that he can ferry over to Popery. 
“s plies the oar between England and 

me.”’ 


SpAIn AND Rerorm.—The property of 
the clergy is being sold at prices much 
higher than those fixed by the Government. 
In the province of Caceres, a lot of which 
the price was 70,000 reals, was knocked 
down for 270,000. The purchasers are 
principally foreigners. English and French 
capitalists may be marked among the bid- 
ders, and they generally have the bidding 
to themselves, as the only attendants who 
have ready money. The Messager de Bay- 
onne, in giving an account of some bull fights 
which took place there on the 26th and 
27th of August last, remarks that the taste 
for these spectacles, formerly so strong 
there, is fast declining. The performers 
were received with loud invectives, and even 
missiles were thrown at them. 


A PreTenDED ReFrorM.—It appears 
that the Romish Church ,has undertaken to 
reform the convents of Chili. A paper pub- 
lished at Valparaiso says:—We believe ere 
long the reformation of the convents or re- 
ligious communities will be set on foot. 
The Archbishop has received authority for 
that purpose from Pope Pius IX. in refer- 
ence to the cloister of this diocese. 


Deatu OF Dr Arnott.—Dr. Arnott’s 
death is announced in the English journals. 
He was physician to Napoleon at St. He- 
lena. The Emperor, on his death-bed, 
desired that a valuable gold snuff box might 
be brought to him, and having with his 
dying hand and last effort of departing 
strength, engraved upon its lid with a pen- 
knife the letter “N.,” he presented it to 
Dr. Arnott as a parting memorial of his 
esteem and heartfelt gratitude. Dr. Arnott 
published, in 1822, a clear and detailed 
“‘ Account of the Last Illness, Decease, and 
Post-mortem Appearance of Napoleon Bona- 
parte.” 


DEATH OF Dr. Grtty.—The Rev. Wil- 
liam Stephen Gilly, D. D., Canon of Dur- 
ham, and Vicar of Norham, died on the 
10th ult., at the Vicarage, Norham, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. He was an 
opposer of Tractarianism, the biographer of 
Neff, and the old and indefatigable friend 
of the Vaudois Churches. 


ARRIVAL OF MISSIONARIES IN CHINA.— 
Mr. Burns, who lately visited England, and 
Mr. Carstairs Douglas, arrived safely at 
Hong Kong on the 7th July, after a very 
prosperous voyage in the Challenger, the 
captain giving them every encouragement 
to religious exercises on board his vessel. 
Mr. Douglas, with the nurse who had ac- 
companied the late Mr. Young and his child 
to this country, were to sail for Amoy. Mr. 
Burns’s son continues his voyage in the 
Challenger to Shanghai, in the hope of ob- 
taining some opening there for good, and 
perhaps at Nankin. 


Return or Dr. Bartu.—Dr. Barth, 
whose travels in Central Africa have ren- 
dered him justly celebrated, arrived at 
Marseilles on the 8th ult., in excellent 
health. 


Tue Port LAvUREATE. — Tennyson’s 
‘¢ Maud” has now run the gauntlet of the 
leading eritical journals. The general con- 
clusion is that the poem is not worthy of 
the genius of the Poet Laureate. The harsh 
judgment of the Press bas been conveyed 
in the following epigrammatic couplet: 


Dismally dull and dolefully dawdlin’, 
Tennyson’s ‘*Maud” should be Tennyson’s Maudlin. 


A Hate CENnTENARIAN.—George Ste- 

henson has just died at Ronaldkirk, near 
sme Castle, aged 105 years. He was 
an agricultural labourer, and famed as an 
early riser. He used, it is said, frequently 
to reprove his daughter and her busband, 
both of whom are upwards of seventy years, 
for indulging in bed so long in the morn- 
ings, though they invariably rose before six 
o’clock, telling them, if they would not 
work when young, what would they do 
when old? 


Curtous TypoGRAPHICAL Error.—Pro- 
fessor ‘Trench, in his latest work on the 
English language, points out a curious typo- 
graphical error in the 20th verse of the 23d 
chapter of Matthew. The words “which 
strain af a gnat and swallow a camel,” the 
Professor thinks contain a misprint, which, 
having been passed over in the edition of 
1611, has held its ground ever since. The 
translators intended to say, “ which strain 
out a gnat and swallow a camel,” that being 
the correct rendering of the original, as ap- 
pears-in Tynsdale’s and Craumer’s transla- 
tions, both of which have “strained out.” 
It was the custom of the stricter Jews to 
strain their wine, vinegar, and other pota- 
bles through linen or gauze, lest unawares 
they should drink some little, unclean in- 
sect, as a gnat, and thus transgress the Le- 
vitical law. It was to this custom the 
Saviour alluded, intending to say that the 
Scribes and Pharisees, while they strain out 
a gnat from their drink, would yet swallow 
@ camel at a gulp. 


Armina with CANNOoN.—Captain D. 
Davidson of Stirling, Britain, has obtained 
a patent for applying to cannons, with a 
plain or telescopic sight, cross wires, 80 
that by means of them and a collimator, the 
piece of ordnance may be brought into its 
proper position by day or night, after every 
discharge, without the necessity of observ- 
ing the object aimed at, after the proper 
range and aim have been first obtained. 
For breaching walls this appears to be a 


good improvement. 


Powers’ STATUE OF THE GREEK SLAVE. 
—The original statue by Powers, of the 
Greek Slave, having been ceded by its late 
English owner to a speculator, has been 
placed on exhibition in Paris. The govern- 
ment, or rather the police, were very much 
opposed to the project, and in the corres- 
pondence exchanged, taxed the exhibitors 


with i 
for money at a time when all nations had 
sent their best works of art gratuitously to 
the Great Exhibition. The permit was only 
obtained by persistence. The present holder 
désires to dispose of the statue to the French 
government ; his price is $20,000. 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Escape or Sisters or THE Suep- 
HERD.—Much excitement was caused in 
Philadelphia on Sunday afternoon last, 1st 
inst. a rumour that two of the females 
of the Roman Catholic House of the Good 
Shepherd, in Twenty-second street above 
Walnut, had esca from the Institution. 
A portion of a skirt was found upon the 
spikes on the top of the wall. This was 
said to have been left behind by one of the 
females in getting over the wall. Quite a 
large crowd collected, and the excitement 
was rendered intense by the rumour that 
the officers of the Institution were searching 
the neighbourhood for the fugitives. The 
latter were not found, and the crowd dis- 
persed after dark. 


Toe New York Trave Sares.—The 
amount of the Publishers’ Association’s 
Trade Sale, just concluded, is not far from 
$300,000. The largest invoices were that 
of Phillips, Sampson & Co. of Boston, 
amounting to $30,000, and those of the 
Appletons of New York city, and Lippin- 
cott, Grambo & Co. of Philadelphia, which 
amounted to between $15,000 and $20,000 
each. The previous sale, to which the 
Harpers contributed, reached $200,000, 
their invoice alone amounting to $80,000. 
Within the month past books have passed 
under the hammer of Bangs, Brothers, & 
Co. to the amount of $500,000, and more 
books have been sold within the week past 
in New York than were ever sold in a week 
in any city before. 

Hyproruosia.—Dr. Charles Kidd of 
England announces that chloroform is a 

rfect cure for hydrophobia. A tea spoon- 
ul of either ether or chloroform is to be 
gen on on a handkerchief and placed on 
the patient’s face to smell, and a red hot 
poker is then, within balf an hour, to be 
applied to the bite.—National Intelligencer. 


Trisute To SrruGGLinae GeENius.— 
Frances Browne, an unfriended poetess, in 
England, recently contributed to the Athe- 
neum a poem of much merit, called “ Is it 
Come?” The y™ attracted the notice of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, who, hearing 
that the author was poor, immediately sent 
her $500. 


INTERESTING RELIc.—We were shown 
recently, says the North American, by R. R. 
Shekell, Esq., of Georgetown, D. C., the 
identical gavel with which Gen. Washing- 
ton performed the ceremony of laying the 
corner-stone of the National Capital, as 
Grand Master of the Masons of the State of 
Virginia. This interesting relic is in excel- 
lent preservation. It belongs to Potomac 
Lodge, N. 4. 


Naturat History oF tHe UNIrTep 
Srates.—We noticed recently an enterprise 
got up by a number of liberal Bostonians 
to enable Professor Agassiz to publish his 
reat work on the Natural History of the 

nited States. It is stated in the New 


sufficient in amount to secure the publica- 
tion. 


A Mivirary Printrer.—An American 
Printer, named Kneeland Orcutt, it is said 
to be in the Russian service in the Crimea, 
where he has attained the rank of a general 
officer. He was a native of Fredonia, New 
York, and, having served two years in a 
printing office, left home at the age of seven- 
teen, and shipped at a seaport town asa 
sailor. He rose rapidly until he became a 
captain, after which he joined the Russian 
service. 


DOMESTIC WS 


Liquor License Law 1n PennsyLvania.— 
The ‘tact to restrain the sale of intoxicating 
liquors,” which was passed by the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania in April last, prohibits the 
sale of vinous, spirituous, malt or brewed li- 
quors, or any admixtures thereof, in a less 
quantity than one quart, from and after the 
lst day of October, 1855, under penalty of 
fine (not exceeding fifty dollars,) and impris- 
onment for a period not less than one or more 
than three months. Although theact is much 
less stringent than the New York law, the li- 
quor dealers of Philadelphia are as determin- 
ed as their New York brethren to pay no re- 
gard to it. The Executive Committee of the 
Liquor League have issued a circular to the 
the tavern keepers, &c., counselling them to 
keep their places of business open, and sell 
liquor as usual until the law can be tested be- 
fore the Supreme Court; and it is understood 
that this course will be universally adopted. 
All the places where liquor had heretofore 
been sold in Philadelphia are open as usual, 
and the number of customers appears to be 
undiminished. On the other hand, there are 
indications that the Courts will not shrink 
from enforcing the law, if practicable. Judge 
Thompson of the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
Philadelphia, charged the Grand Jury that—it 
is alike the duty of the jury and the Court to 
enforce the law as it stands, and any juror 
who cannot do his duty in enforcing it, has 
only to mention his scruples to be excused by 
the Court from serving as a juror. If thelaw 
be found contrary to the wishes of a majority 
of the people, it can be repealed ; but while it 
is law, declared by the accredited representa- 
tives of the people, and, therefore, supposed 
to be the wish of the majority, we are all alike 
bound to obey it, to execute and enforce it. 
It must not be put aside to gratify any wishes 
or feelings whatever. 


Loss or Lire aND Property sy Steau.— 
From Lloyd’s forthcoming Steamboat Direc- 
tory we learn that since the application of 
steam on the Western waters, there have been 
39,672 lives lost by steamboat disasters, 381 
boats and cargoes lost, and 70 boats seriously 
injured, amounting in the aggregate to the 
enormous sum of $67,000,000. 


Cause Deato.—Samuel, son 
of Mr. Samuel S. Robbins, of Salisbury, Con- 
necticut, died at that place on the 8th ultt., 
at the age of 18 years. His death occurred 
from a disease of the lungs, brought on about 
nine years ago, when playfully running and 
holding a head of herdsgrass by its stem in 
his mouth, he drew it with his breath into 
the lungs, from which it was removed after 
death in a perfect state of preservation, about 
an inch in length. 


AnotuerR.—Irving Ellsworth, son of the 
Hon. J. Ellsworth, of New York, was re- 
cently standing in front of a bnzz saw, in 
Pleasantville, lowa, when a piece of oak lath, 
sharp at the end, was thrown by the saw 
with such force that the sharp end struck him 
under the left eye, and pierced the brain to the 
depth of two inches. He lived half an hour. 


Inpran Russer Butrrons.—Buttons, rival- 
ling the jet in beauty of gloss and finish, 
are now made from Indian rubber under 
Goodyear’s patent. The United States navy 
and several large clothing houses have adopted 
the new style. 


ApvVANCED IN VatuE.—Montpelier, the home 
of ‘the late President Madison, in Virginia, 
which twice since his death has changed hands 
at $16 per acre, recently brought $35 per acre. 
Montpelier is a large estate, containing eleven 
hundred acres. 


From Catirornia.—The steamships Star of 
the West and George Law, with eighteen days 
later news from California, arrived at New 
York, bring $1,905.000 in gold. The steam- 
ship Uncle Sam, on her upward passage 
to San ay had thirty-six of 

engers by cholera. During the passage 0 
a collection hundred 
dollars was made for the relief of the suffer- 
ers by the fever at Norfolk and Portsmouth. 
The trade with the interior was dull, but the 
goods arriving were taken readily. The mar- 
ket for provisions has improved, and rates 
have advanced. The wheat crop of Cali- 
fornia is said to be short in quantity and in- 
ferior in quality. The State and county elec- 
tions were progressing when the steamer left. 
The result was doubtful, and the political ex- 
citement that prevailed was intense. A riot 
occurred at the primary election in the Sixth 


Ward, on the 2lst of August. Over twenty 


pistol shots were fired, and several persons 


indelicacy for seeking to show a statue | 


York Post that the subscriptions are already | 


were severely wounded. Peter B. Manchester, 
formerly a banker of Cincinnati, has been ar- 
rested on a requisition from the Governor of 
Ohio, on a charge of forgery. The Board of 

iners appointed to pass on the city of 
San Francisco Comptroller’s warrants, had re- 
jected nearly $2,000,000, many of them being 
forgeries, but the most were illegal issues. 
The United States steamer Massachusetts had 
sailed fur the Mexican coast to inquire into 
the recent injuries to the persons and property 
of American citizens. ‘the British frigate 
Ampbytrite had arrived at San Francisco from 
Petropvlowski and the Russian fort at the river 
Amoor. They found the place nearly des- 
troyed, and the frigate lay there five days 
taking surveys of the river. The Kussian iron 
man-of-war found there had been blown up. 
The brig Leverett, from Honolulu, had arrived 
at Petropolowski previously, with the forgers 
Swan and Clifford on board. Clifford after- 
wards left in the Leverett, and Swan took pas- 
sage in the whale ship George. 


Yeviow Fever at rae Souta.—This disease 
has made its appearance at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. The Board of Health, on the 26th ult., 
reported five cases and one death, and called 
upon the citizens (among whon, it is stated, a 
perfect stampede immediately took place), to 
clean their premises, The disease is said to 
have broken out at Jacksonville, Mississippi, 
to an alarmingextent. At last accounts it had 
increased its ravages at Vicksburgh. At Wood- 
ville and Yazoo City, Mississippi, it also pre- 
vails to some extent. Near Port Gibson, Mr. 
McAlpine, a planter, had died, and several of 
his family, and sixty of his slaves were ill. 
At ‘Alexandria, Louisiana, on the 15th ult., 
there were 30 or 40 cases. 


Resorcine 1n Canapa.—The fall of Sebasto- 
pol has been received in Canada with much 
enthusiasm. The news was conveyed by tele- 

aph to Buffalo, and thence to the towns in 

anada. At Toronto bontires were lighted, 
guns fired, rockets set off, and the greatest 
excitement existed. At Stratford flags were 
hoisted all over the town, and the judge on 
the bench interrupted the proceedings of court 
to read the news, which was greeted with long 
continued cheering. 


Roppery.—A man named George 
Knight, postmaster at Dryden, New York, has 
been committed to jail in Troy, to answer a 
charge of stealing $100 from a letter received 
at that office. 


A Britutant Mereor.—Caleb B. Jones of 
Valley Forge, in a letter to the Smithsonian 
Institute, describes a meteor of great size and 
brilliancy, which he saw on the night of the 
10th ult., nine minutes after seven. When first 
seen it was about 40 — from the horizon, 
and was not then very large, having probably 
just become visible. It attained its greatest 
size when 15 or 20 degrees from the horizon, 
and was then several times larger than Jupi- 
ter, very bright, with a short train, and of a 
variety of colours, as blue, purple, and crim- 
son, besides the prevailing white. It described 
its whole path in about one second, and its 
train was very evanescent, 


Bounty Lanps.—There have been 215,800 
claims filed for bounty lands under act of 
March 3d, 1855, of which 37,000 were filed in 
March, 75,000 in April, and 45,000 in May. 
Thus far the Commissioner of Pensions has 
only been able to issue about 30,000 warrants 
of all sizes, and at the rate at which they are 
now issuing warrants it will take over two 
years to complete the cases on hand. 


Wonpers or toe Ocean.—Captain Reimer, 
of the barque Ottowa, on his last voyage from 
Havana to New York, observed, in latitude 
thirty-three degrees, a peculiar colour in the 
Gulf stream, it having the appearance of 
blood when mixed with water. The stream 
was covered with animalcule, visible to the 
naked eye, of a whitish cast streaked with 
bluod. The Captain brought to New York a 
bottle of the water, which has been analyzed 
by a chemist, and found to contain a very 
large quantity of the remains of infusorial 
animaleules, which doubtless caused the 
strange appearance of the water. Deep sea 
soundings have shown that the bottom of the 
Atlantic is, in many places, covered with 
such remains, 


From Orecon.—We have advices from Ore- 
gon tothe 27th of August. The Willamette 
valley had nearly become depopulated by the 
rush for the Colville gold diggings, which are 
now said to be very productive. An emigrant 
train, numbering three hundred persons, was 
attacked by the Indians at Devil’s Gate, and 
one hundred and fifty slain, and all the stock 
and provisions captured. Among the killed 
was a brother of General Lane, together with 
his family. 

Pusuisners’ Festivat.—The banquet given 
in the Crystal Palace, New York, by the book 
 pmag of that city, is described by the 

ew York journals as having been a very 
handsome affair. Covers were laid for six 
hundred persons, but there are said to have 
been about seven hundred present at the 
- ay One hundred and fifty waiters from 
the Astor House were in attendance. The 
banquet was dedicated to the authors, a large 
number of whom were present as invited 
guests. The decorations of the edifice were 
unique. Several were devices and mottoes 
formed by burning jets of gas, one of which 
represented the muse of history enclosed ina 
temple, and wearing a brilliant crown. Only 
about fifty ladies participated in the banquet, 
but the galleries were filled with them. The 
chair was taken by William Il. Appleton, Pre- 
sident of the Publishers’ Association. Among 
the authors present were Washington Irving, 
W.C. Bryant, N. P. Willis, Mrs. Sigourney, 
Alice Carey, Anne C, Lynch, Rey. E. I. Cha- 

in, and many others. Mr. G. P. Putnam, 
cretary of the Book Publishers’ Association, 
read a statement embodying the following 
facts:—‘‘The records of American publica- 
tions, for the twelve years ending 1842, show 
an aggregate of 1115 different works. . Of 
these 623 were original, and 492 were reprint- 
ed from foreign books. ‘The full list of re- 
rints would show very nearly the same num- 
bes as the originals, viz: an average of 52 of 
each per annum. In the year 1853, there were 
733 new works published in the United States, 
of which 278 were reprints of English works, 
35 were translations of foreign authors, and 
420 (a large preponderance) were original 
American works—thus showing an increase of 
about 800 per cent. in less than twenty years. 
As the average increase of the population of 
the United States in the same time—great as 
it was—scarcely reached 80 per cent., it ap- 
pears that literature and the book trade ad- 
vanced ten times as fast as the population.” 


CentraL America.—From Central America 
we learn that Colonel Kinney had been elected 
Governor of San Juan and the territory. The 
first number of his new paper, the Central 
American, contains his inaugural proclamation, 
in which he intimates that the difficulties with 
the Transit Company are about to be amicably 
settled. On the 3d of September Colonel 
Walker, with 150 men, had landed at Virgin 
Bay, and defeated a force of four hundred men 
from Rivas, under Etudiola. He was to attack 
Rivas in a few days. The. government had 
demanded the arms and ammunitivn lately 
received by the Transit Company. 


New Jersey State Temperance Conven- 
TIoN.—This body met at Trenton on Wednes- 
day, 26th ult. A letter was read from Neal 
Dow, the Mayor of Portland, who recommends 
the Jersey temperance people to unite with 
either of the political parties rather than to 
make separate nominations. Ile condemns 
the action of the Marshal of Bangor in search- 
ing trunks and valises of travellers to find 
liquor, and says he doves not believe the Maine 
Legislature ever intended the law to apply to 
such cases. Resolutions were adopted by the 
Convention declaring in favour of the princi- 
- of prohibition, and demanding four New 

ersey a law framed upon it. 


Mart Rossinc.—Mail robbery by post office 
employees seems to be unusually prevalent all 
over the country, and it is a serious reflection 
upon our national character that so many of 
the persons entrusted with the interests of the 

ublic should prove unfaithful and dishonest. 
Juring the last two months about twenty mail 
robberies of this sort have been detected in 
various quarters, and the perpetrators arrest- 
ed, tried, and convicted. 


Tue Prices or Foop.—Meetings have been 
held in New York and Boston to take into 
consideration the present prices of food, and 
the means of relief. A large public ns 
for that purpose was held in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, on Friday evening, 28th ult. Mr. A. 
Keith, the speaker on the occasion, said :— 
‘‘ Beef might be sold in this city as low as 10 
cents per pound, ifthe proper steps were taken 
to bring it about. The price of beef cattle in 
Detroit, Cincinnati, and Chicago, was about 
$3.50 per hundred on the hoof. The cost of 
transporting an animal weighing 1600 pounds 
from Chicago to Boston was $18; and there 
was no reason why such enormous prices 
should be paid in this city, except for the sup- 

rt of the swarm of middlemen which come 

tween the consumers and the producers. 
There was one firm in that city, he had been 
creditably informed, whose net profits for the 
last year were $240,000 on the single article 
of flour, and another house that was consid- 
ered only a small one had netted $100,000 on 
the same article, He had known of provisions 


houses of that city, because their owners would 


not permit the prices to come down. He con- 


tended that the law compelling wagons to 
keep moving in the streets virtually prohibited 


farmers from retailing their produce. These 
evils could be remedied by organizing and es- | 
tablishing a house in Boston, with branches — 
in the Western States, to buy at the lowest | 


prices, and sell to subscribers at cost. 


He | 


proposed to put the shares at so low a figure | 
that every workingman could take stock, and 
the mode of operations should be left entirely | 


to the society after it should be organized.” 


| supporters of his political principles. 


A Sincutar Prant.—Mr. P. F. Stanton of 
Livingston Parish, Louisiana, has a very singu-— 


lar plant in his garden, which seems to be the 
connecting link between the animal and vege- 
table world. The plant is about three feet 
high, and its stamen reaches the ground. At 
the end it is armed with a small sharp sub- 
stance, with which it pierces insects, and lifts 
them into the calyx, where they are grasped 
by the plant, and appropriated to its‘support. 


Guano Company.—A company has been 
formed in New York, called the American 
Guano Company, for the purpose of purchasing 
and working an island of uano in the Pacific, 
which is represented as belonging to no nation. 
The prospectus intimates that the company 
expect to sell, the first year, 400,000 
$30 a ton, out of which they expect to realize 
a profit of $2,400,000. 


Pratsewortay.—The Lowell News says 


that there are now in that city two young | 


tons at | 


i 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


rotting at the wharves and in the market 


utensil from which a sound could possibly be 
, battering them together with all the 
power of English enthusiasm. 

The London Times suggests the appointment 
of a day of national than agiving, on account 
of the fall of Sebastopol. Queen Victoria 
has sent an address of thanks to her army, 
and directs General Simpson to congratulate 
Marshal Pelissier on his brilliant victory. 

The funeral of the late Feargus O'Connor 
took place at Kensal Green Cemetery, on the 
afternoon of the 10th ult., and was attended 
by a large multitude of his friends, and the 
A com- 
apy address was delivered by Mr. 

ones, late of Liverpool, to the people assem- 
bled around the grave. It was estimated that 
not less than from 15,000 to 20,000 persons 
were present at the cemetery, all of whom 
quietly separated at the close uf the proceed- 
ings. 
FRANCE. 


Te Deum at Notre Dame was chanted on 
the 12th uit., with all pomp, for the fall of 
Sebastopol. All the state bodies were there 


in uniform. The Emperor went to the Cathe- 


dral in grand procession, escorted by strong 
detachments. tte was in a carriage drawn by 
eight horses, led by lackeys in splendid live- 
ries, and Was accompanied by Prince Jerome. 
He wore the uniform of a general. The Na- 


tional Guards and troops of the Line were 


drawn up On both sides of the streets leading 
from the Tuilleries to Notre Dame. All the- 


| houses on the line of procession were profuse- 


ladies who were born in New Orleans in opu- | 


lence, but in consequence of death and reverses 
of fortune were left not only orphans but pen- 
niless. R¢**4 than to remain in indigence at 
home they*fifade their way to Lowell and en- 
tered the mills as operatives, and are now num- 
bered among ‘the many beautiful, exemplary, 


— 


and intelligent ladies of the city who labour in | 


the mills. 


A Prarrie Investwenr.—A year ago a man 
aang forty acres of prairie land six miles 
rom McLean county, Illinois, 
broke it up and put in fall wheat. The pro- 
duce was eleven hundred bushels of first 
quality Genessee wheat, which he sold for 
$1656. The expense of fencing, breaking up, 
seed, sowing, harvesting, threshing, &¢., was 
$500—leaving a net profit of $1056." 


VIRGINIANS FoR Kansas.—A party of about 
fifty emigrants from Rappahannock and Cul- 
pepper counties, Virginia, left Washington, in 
the former county, on Monday, Ist inst., bound 
for Kansas Territory. They are said to em- 
brace a number of families, but it is not stated 
whether they were accompanied by slaves, or 
whether the fifty were all whites. 


Anotuer Vervict.—In the Delaware coun- 
ty Court of Common Pleas, Ohio, a jury has 
awarded $3000 damages to a Mr. Terry, of 
Ashley, against the Cleveland, Columbus, and 
Cincinnati Railroad Company, for injury sus- 
tained by his wife, who was injured last 
autumn by one of the locomotives on that 
road. Such verdicts are becoming so frequent 
that one would think they might have the ef- 
fect to teach railway managers more care. 


Tae Martyrs or tne Parison Sarps.—It is 
stated that an earnest effort is in progress in 
New York City to procure funds for the erec- 
tion of a monument to the memory of the 
American revolutionary patriots who died in 
the famous prison ships in Wallabout Bay. 
The subject has been often spoken of before, 
and the need of such a remembrancer general- 
ly agreed to, but nothing definite has ever 
been done until now. 


Buitpinc In New York Crry.—The build- 


ing business in New York city | 
8 ork city has fallen off has at last fallen into the hands of the Allies. 


this season to such an extent that the prices of 
materials have been considerably affected, and 
there is rather a surplus of labour than other- 
wise. The building of palaces is at a stand, 
as, in fact, is the erection of all the costlier 
kinds of dwellings. Hard times, failures, 


The old cathedral of Notre Dame was decora- 
rated internally and externally with English, 
French, Turkish, and Sardinian flags. On the 
column also, were large escutcheous bearing 
the English and French arms. The sight of 
the standard of Protestant England in the 
venerable cathedral of Paris, was one of the 
most curious things that has occurred in the 
course of the alliance. 
On the night of the 8th ult., whilst the Em- 
— of the French was at the door of the 
heatre Italien, at the moment the carriage 
containing the Ladies of [lonour of the Ein- 
ress stopped at the entrance of the theatre, an 
individual who was standing on the ¢roftoir dis- 
charged without taking aim, two pocket-pistols 
at the carriage. No one was struck. ‘The 
man, who had more the appearance of a ma- 
niac than an assassin, was immediately ar- 
rested. The name of the individual arrested is 
Bellemarre. He is about 22 years of age, and 
was born at Rouen. When 16 years of age he 
was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for 
swindling. A most lamentable accident oc- 
curred September &th, on the Versailles Rail- 
road, The passenger train, returning from 
Versailles, came in collision with a luggage 
train, which actually cut it in two. It is sup- 
osed that the number of killed is at least 15, 


ly decorated with English and French flags. 


if not more, and over 30 persons wounded. 


Two young girls, sisters, had their legs cut 


off, and, among others, the body of a man 
was found, with both legs cut off, and a child 
stifled by the death embrace in his arms. 

A dispatch, dated Paris, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 12, says that fresh reinforcements are 
ordered to proceed to the Crimea immediately, 
to join the Grenadiers and the Guards. Ac- 
cording to the correspondent of the Constitu- 
tionnel, the French Government has determin- 
ed to very materially increase the garrison of 
Rome. This measure would, according to the In- 
dependance Belge, have the effect of acting as a 
very serious check on the “evil intentions” of the 
Neapolitan Government. As it is, this deter- 
mination has already caused not a little alarm 
at Vienna. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 
After a siege of eleven months, Sebastopol 


The British Government have received des- 


- patches from General Simpson, describing in 


monetary pressures, bauk contractiuns, over-— 
trading, extravagance, short crops, and the ° 


falling off of trade, have produced their na- 
tural result in the diminution of luxury. 


Decrease oF Porpvtation.—Some facts are 
published which seem to indicate that the 


States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois have not | 


increased in all quarters. Thus the Methodist 
Conference recently held at Sandusky, Ohio, 
shows in its statistics a decrease of 355 mem- 
bers of the Church in the bounds of that Con- 
ference, 510 probationers, and 4 local preach- 
ers, and the decrease is attributed to the emi- 
gration constantly going on to Iowa and the 
new territories. A census of Peru, Illinois, 
just taken, also shows a decrease of 250 in the 
population of that town in the last two years. 


The steamer Pacific brings London papers 
to the 22d of September. 

The long expected fall of Sebastopol has 
taken place. On the 8th of September the 
capture was effected, at an admitted loss on 
the part of the Allies of 20,000 men, and of 
the Russians of 10,000. The Russians, after 
a stubborn but useless resistance, evacuated 
the city, blew up the principal buildings, 
crossed over the harbour, and entrenched be- 
hind the fortresses there established. No less 
than four French generals—Rivet, Le Breton, 
Neil, and McMahon were slain; De Marvolles 
missing, and Couestven wounded. The event 
is one of great importance, as it is the first 
decided blow struck by the Allies; but whether 
it will be of a decisive nature inpregard to a 
termination of the terrible contest—whether 
it will lead to the resumption of peace negotia- 
tions, or be the occasion of a more bloody 
struggle, with a change of scene only, is an- 
other question. The Russians now occupy the 
forts on the north part of the harbour, includ- 
ing Fort Constantine, at the mouth of the har- 
bour, the Central Fort, Fort Catharine, and a 
number of powerful batteries. It was expect- 
ed that they would be unable to hold the north 
of Sebastopol for want of provisions, 

The news was, of course, received both in 
France and England with an intensity of joy- 
ful excitement, which sought immediate means 
of expression. Public demonstrations were 
every where organized on the instant. At 
London there was a general exultation. Bells 
were rung, guns fired, and men paraded the 
streets with bands of music. At Paris busi- 
ness was suspended, and there were gratui- 
tous performances in all the theatres. Houses 
were decorated, and at night the city was illu- 
minated. On Sunday the 16th ult., Te Deum 
was chaunted in all the towns of France, the 
local authorities attending in full uniform. 

An attempt was made on the evening of the 
8th ult., to assassinate Louis Napoleon. A 
lunatic named Bellmarre, discharged a pistol 
into a carriage in which he thought Napo- 
—_ was, in front of the theatre. No one was 

it. 

The Emperor of Austria has congratulated 
Queen Victoria and the Emperor Napoleon 
upon the victory of the Allies. 

There is more talk about Austrian negotia- 
tions. The latest report is, that Austria is 
willing to undertake the work of mediation at 
Vienna. It is said that Austria will unite 
with Russia if France and England decline 
the mediation. It is said that France will 
consent, if the negotiations can be carried on 
at Paris. 

It was reported that both Austria and Prus- 
sia had undertaken the task of mediation 
between Denmark and the United States, on 
the Sound dues question. 

At Paris considerable excitement prevailed 
in regard to the high prices of bread. 

The inauguration of Don Pedro, King of 
Portugal, was celebrated on the 16th ult, with 
great enthusiasm. 

The King of Naples had sent apologies to 


England and France, for recent insults to | 


their functionaries. 


Mazzini’s revolutionary manifesto to the | 


Neapolitans has been published. 

The Bank of England had advanced its rate 
of discount to 4} per cent. In England the 
reports of the harvest are favourable, and in 
France the Minister of Commerce has intima- 
ted to the merchants of Bordeaux that the gov- 
ernment does not intend interfering directly 
or indirectly, in procuring a supply of corn 
for the national wants. It will leave that care 
to private enterprise. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
The a. of the fall of Sebastopol was 


received in London with demonstrations of 
great joy. At the various theatres and places 
of public amusement the fact was officially an- 
nounced, and the bands at each place immedi- 
ately played the national anthems of England 
and France. Throughout England the demon- 
strations were general. Neither the nation 
nor the royal family possessed sufficient con- 
trol over their feelings to keep them within 
the limits of dignified propriety. The royal 
consort, who, on the arrival of the news, was 
with the Queen at Balmoral, went in person to 
the top of an adjoining hill, to kindle a bonfire, 
and to distribute the guod tidings, and “ plenty 
of whiskey” amongst the Highlanders! In the 
towns the people marched into the streets, with 
drums, kettles, tin basins, and every kitchen 


detail the assault upon and capture of the 
Malakoff. On the 5th of September the bom- 
bardment commenced on a seale of unprece- 
dented magnitude. After three days’ incessant 
fire, the assault was made on the 8th. The 
following account of the assault and of its im- 
mediate results is a simple comprehension, 
into the narrative form, of the English, French, 
Sardinian, and Prussian despatches, without 
any attempt to fill out the gaps by surmise or 
inference. The slaughter on all sides was im- 
mense: the French lost 15,000 men, the English 
2000, and the Russians probably as many more. 

On Saturday, September &th, a simultane 
ous assault was made by the French and Eng- 
lish upon four points of the fortifications. 
The French, under General Bosquet, attacked 
the Malakoff, and the English the Grand Re- 
dan, precisely as on the 18th of June; another 
body of French assaulted the Redan of Ca- 
reening Bay. The French alone at the Mala- 
koff, were successful; their comrades at the 
lesser Redan, and the English at the Grand 
Redan, were speedily repulsed. Still another 
body of French under General de Salles, 
assaulted the Central Bastion, but were also 
repulsed with great loss. The first attacks 
upon the Great Redan, the Little Redan, and 
the Flagstaff Battery were successful, but the 
storm of grape from the artillery of a second 
line of earthworks rendered them untenable, 
and the men attacking were compelled to re- 
turn tothe trenches. ‘Twice was the Flagstaff 
battery stormed, but with a like result. The 
Malakoff being, however, terraced by three 
stories rising one above another, absolutely 
affurded shelter to the sturming party, who, 
on gaining the first tier, were protected by 
the second, and so on till all were gained, and 
then their sappers slipped round the whole 
work and entrenched it. 

That the Malakoff was the key of Sebasto- 
pol, was amply proved by the event. Its re- 
doubts and the Redan of Careening Bay were 
earried by storm by the French soldiers with 
admirable intrepidity, to the shouts of ‘* Vive 
UEmpereur!” The on finding the 
French in solid possession of it, decided to 
evacuate the fortress, and to retire across the 
harbour to the northern forts. They spent 
Saturday night in sinking all their vessels but 
three steamers, in firing mines constructed un- 
der their innumerable works of defence, and 
under the government buildings, and in de- 
stroying every thing that might either afford 
shelter or the means of entrenchment to the 
enemy. The next day, Sunday, the Allies 
furbore entering the city, as mines were con- 
tinually exploding, and as the conflagration 
was rapidly spreading. The French annoyed 
the retreating Russians by means of bombs, 
but caused them little loss» So hasty was the 
retreat which had to be effected from the South 
side to the North, over a bridge of rafts 800 
yards long, that although the Russians succeed- 
ed in previously blowing up their magazines, 
they were anal toremove their gunsand heavy 
stures, and the amount of solid material that 
has fallen into the hands of the Allies is im- 
mense. Prince Gortschakoff has found it ne- 
cessary to destroy the three steamers which, 
after the night of the 8th ult., comprised all 
that was left of the Russian fleet, and conse- 
quently every vestige has now disappeared of 
that mighty naval armament which Sebasto- 
pol was created only to protect, and whose 
achievements began and ended with Sinope. 


It is deserving of note that, while the Rus- 
sian soldiers have shown the most extraordi- 
nary courage in meeting danger, the Russian 
naval forces have avoided it, as if conscious 
of its own inferiority. In no case has a 
single attempt been made to cut out a British 
or a French man-of-war, though opportunities 
enough existed, both in the Black and Baltic 
seas, for doing so. In fact, the Russian flag, 
though covering a larger navy than that of the 
United States, has disappeared from the ocean. 

The allied fleets took no part in the action, 
owing to a heavy North wind. Both admirals 
sent a few bombards, and between them they 
fired some 1200 bombs. ‘The English had no 
other share in the fight than the unsuccessful 
assault on the Redan. The Sardinians had no 
share whatever, and seemed to have formed 
the reserve, as they were in the trenches and 
lost 40 men. The Turks do not appear to have 
figured in the operations in any capacity what- 
ever, as no mention is made of them by either 
Pelissier or Simpson. The allies were to enter 
Sebastopol on Tuesday, the llth. It is the 
well known practice of the Russians, when a 
place becomes no longer tenable, to carry out 
the work of destruction on all sides, so as to 
leave nothing to the assailants but smoking 
and ruinous heaps, and it appears they have 
not departed from that practice in the present 
instance. Theallied troops, though occupying 
the line of defences from Careening Bay to the 
Redan, had not ventured, it seems, to enter the 
suburb when the last accounts left; as the 
whole city was ruined, and every building was 
either in flames or in ashes. 

Prince Gortschakoff has published his ver- 
sion of the engagement, and gets over it rather 
quietly, by saying that, after repulsing six as- 
saults, he oa not drive the enemy from the 
Malakoff Towef. His troops resisted to the 
last extremity, and have crossed over to the 
north side, leaving to the enemy nothing but 
blood-stained ruins. He congratulates him- 
self upon the success of his movement across 
the bay, with the loss only of 100 men, but re- 
grets having left five hundred men grievously 
wounded on the south side. He demanded an 
armistice of Marshal Pelissier, to carry off his 
wounded, and bury his dead. The French 


General refused the armistice, and said that he 
would bury the Russian dead himself, and take 
the same care of the wounded that he did of 


his own. According to Le Nord, the Russian 
organ published at Brussels, the retreat to the 
North of Sebastopol is a masterly movement on 
the part of Prince Gortschakoff, which will 
enable him not only to preserve the army, but 
to oceupy a formidable position bristling with 
guns, and in short to “command the situa- 
tion.’ 

The Czar Alexander, in an address to his 
army, says:—‘‘I rely confidently upon your 
courage to repel all future attacks.” And in 
a letter to the King of Prussia, he states that 
he will accept no conditions of peace deroga- 
tory to Russia. The Czar, with the three 
Grand Dukes, had signified their intention of 
proceeding at once to the Crimea. The Turks 
still hold possession of Kars, having repulsed 
the Russians on the 7th «f August, with con- 
siderable loss. The Russians were retiring to 
Erzeroum., 

Paris correspondence says Pelissier has tele- 
graphed for instructions in case Gortschakoff 
should ask to capitulate. The ag as re- 
ported, is, in substance, that the Russians 
must surrender at discretion, lay down their 
arms, and give up all the fortified places in the 
Crimea, including Odessa, and all their muni- 
tions of war, without doing any previous dam- 
age thereto. But Gortschakoff has not yet 
asked for terms. 

Thus, after nearly one year of desperate ef- 
forts, and indescribable suffering, at the cost 
of more than a quarter of a million of human 
lives, and nearly 3000 millions of franes, the 
Allies have at last succeeded in repairing a 
serious blunder committed at the outset by 
Generals St. Arnaud and Raglan. They have 
gained a position which, after the battle of 
Alma, might have been taken by a coup de 
main, as, at that time, the town of Sebastopol 
was entirely open and unfortified on the land 
side. The victory, as anticipated, has been 
bought at an immense price, and with terrible 
slaughter. Another hetacomb has been offered 
to the pale Goddess of Fame ; 30,000 human 
beings have been immolated, to afford to the 
survivors the exultation of a triumphant march 
over a heap of smouldering ruins. 

This war is already two years old. The 
Russian ambassador left Constantinople on the 
22 of May, 1853, and on the 4th of June the 
English and French fleets received orders to 
approach the Dardanelles, and they anchored 
in Besika Bay. On the 26th of June the Em- 
peror of Russia ordered his army to occupy 
the Principalities. On the l4th of September 
two French and two English war steamers, 
from the fleet at Besika Bay, went to Constan- 
tinople. On the 27th the Porte declared war 
against Russia and invited the English and 
French fleets to Constantinople. On the 2d of 
November the Emperor of Russia declared war 
against Turkey. ‘The French declaration of 
war was made in March, 1854. 

So far as the war is concerned, it must not 
be supposed that the fall of Sebastopol implies 
the submission of Russia and the establishment 
of peace. So long as Cronstadt defies the 
strongest fleet the Allies can equip, Russia, it 
may confidently be asserted, will hold out. 
The fall of Sebastopol does not even decide 
the fate of the Crimea. It has dealt a fatal 
blow at Russian prestige; it has destroyed 
Russian supremacy in the Black Sea; it has 
cost the Czar more money than ten years of 
peace can make up; but it does not reduce 
the Empire to that humiliating position in 
which, as Gortschakoff said at Vienna, it would 
be bound to accept the terms dictated by the 
Allies. 

In a historical point of view, the event has 
no parallel. There have been sieges where 
the valour of the besieged has availed to de- 
fend the place for a longer period of time— 
but there never was one at which so much 
human obstinacy, or so much scientific skill 
were displayed; nor, on the other hand, was 
there ever an instance of so many human lives 
being sacrificed in war within so small a 
compass of ground. As long as this world 
lasts, Sebastopol—or the site where it stood— 
will be memorable ground. 


SPAIN, 


Our accounts from Madrid are to the 15th 
ult. The receipts of the Treasury for the month 
of July amounted to 67,697,978 reals, being 
6,810,123 reals more than the corresponding 
month of last year. Les Novedades states that 
Carlist bands are considerably on the increase 
in Catalonia, and that it is the intention of 
government to send another general to take 
the command of that province. The elections 
for officers in the National Guard had already 
taken place; they had been gencrally in a 
liberal sense, without the slightest mixture of 
the democratic element, notwithstanding the 
efforts made by that party in opposition to the 
government. The good effects of the mortmain 
and church property procedure have already 
manifested themselves. The recent forced loan 
was, says a Madrid letter of the 10th Septem- 
ber, nearly all taken by voluntary subscrip- 
tion. At the sale of the church property, the 
real estate, &., brought from three to four 
times the prices which had been anticipated. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Philo-Russian party at Vienna have 
been taken quite aback by the late news from 
the Crimea. The partizans of the Western 
powers more than ever lamented that Austria, 
after having expended immense sums in pre- 
paration, did not act up to her engagements. A 
correspondent of the Paris Constitutionnel 
states that avery large section of the Aus- 
trian army, having been encamped at Soma, 
was suddenly removed into Milan. This 
was caused by the fear of losing by desertion, 
the Ilungarian troops, among whom a very 
enthusiastic **movement’’ had manifested it- 
self, large numbers having deserted and fled 
from Soma to Novara, fur the purpose of en- 
listing in the Anglo-Italian legion. 


MARRIED. 


On the 20th ult., by the Rev. John R. Hendrick, 
Joun T. Epear, D. D., of Nashville, Tennessee, to 
Mrs. Innes Caitrenpen, daughter of John 
Morris, Esq., residing near Frankfort, Kentucky, 
and widow of the late Robert Crittenden, Esq., of 
Little Ruck, Arkansas. 


On the 4th vlt., by the Rev. J. McCaskie, Mr. 
Tuomas Hawrnors to Miss Martua Hamttton. 
On the 10th ult., Mr. James Accogn to Miss ANNIE 
Law. And on the 22d ult., Mr. Joun Keys to Miss 
CaTHARINE Iavine, all of Philadelphia. 


On the 29th ult., by the Rev. David Magill, Mr. 
Witiram Garay of Norristown, Pennsylva- 
nia, to Miss McCarror of Philadelphia. 


On the 12th ult., by the Rev. William J. McCord 
of Jefferson, Schoharie county, New York, Mr. Na- 
THANIEL S. Gipps to Miss Packaarp, both 
of Harpersfield, Delaware county, New York. 


On the 26th ult., by the Rev. Lemuel Leonard, 
Mr. Witttam W. Sears to Miss Marcaret A. 
Poorman, all of Moscow, Livingston county, New 
York. 


On the 19th ult., in Raleigh, North Carolina, the 
Rev. Jonw M. Suerwoop, pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian Church at Washington, North Carolina, to Miss 
Saran M. Dewev, daughter of Charlies Dewey, 
Esq.. Cashier of the Bank of the State of North 
Carolina. 

On Tuesday, the 11th ult., by the Rev. S. McNair, 
Mr. Samvet Karr of Bloomington, I[liinois, to Miss 
Mary Cute of Washington, New Jersey. Also, 
on Thursday, the 20th ult., Mr. Apam Bowman to 
Miss Mary Jane Bovp, all of Warren county, New 
Jersey. 


On the 20th ult., by the Rev. J. B. Davis, Mr. 
Wictram Hewry to Miss 
LeyY, all of Titusville, New Jersey. 


In the Presbyterian Church at Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 27th ult., by the Rev. M. J. Hickok, 
Dr. A. P. Garnpyer of Scranton, to Miss Mary Avu- 
Gusta, only daughter of Hon. Tuomas Tarenrer, 
late of Philadelphia. 


On Monday morning, Ist inst., at the Arch street 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, by the Rev. 
Charles Wadsworth, Mr. Jous H. to 
Miss Exrzapetu W. Henpearson. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Snedar’s Landing, Rockland county, 
New York, on Tuesday morning, the 25th ult., af- 
ter a wees’s illness, Mrs. ELIZA S8., wite of Dr. 
JOHN TORREY of New York, in the fiftieth year 
of her age. Her remains were interred at the above 
place. 


Died, on the 6th ult., at the Rockbridge Alum 
Springs, Mrs. ELIZA TAYLOR, wife of the Rev. 
Robert J. Taylor of Portsmouth, Virginia. Mrs. 
Taylor evinced true love for Christ by deeds, 
rather than by words. At the time of her marriage 
Mr. Taylor was a young lawyer, with the promise 
of an honourable an‘ lucrative career. Yet, from 
an imperious sense of duty, he abandoned the law 
and devoted himself to the ministry of the gospel. 
To thie end he went to the Theological Seminary in 
Prince Edward, Virginia. This step, at his time of 
life, and with a wife and two children, involved 
heavy pecuniary expense and no little self-denial. 
But to all this Mrs. Tay!or gave a prompt and cheer- 
ful acquiescence. Atier her husband’s licensure, 
he was called to labour for some time as an agent 
for one of the Boards of the Presbyterian Church. 
To this arrangement too, she cheerfully assented, 
and bore, uncomplainingly, all the hardships pecu- 
liar to the wife of an agent during the necessary 
and protracted absence of the husband. When 
called to the pastoral charge of the church in Ports- 
mouth, he no sooner accepted the ‘call, than she 
cheerfully consented to go, though fully convinced 
that the climate would be unfavourable to her 
health. Her health gave way in the autumn of 
1853—an event hastened by her efforts to assist 
ber husband in his pastoral labours. Still she con- 
sented to remain, and did remain, gradually sinking 
under a disease which no medical skill could arrest. 
The united testimony of all their medical advisers 
was, that the only possible means of staying her 


progress to the tomb was her speedy removal to 
the moustains. This was accordingly determined 
upon, and for thie their arrangements were all made 
when the yellow fever broke out in Portsmouth. 
Instead of hastening, this delayed their departure. 
The good pastor lingered among his suffering peo- 
pie. ministering to them in their sufferings, until 
physicians and friends all concurred in urging him 
to leave, as the result of his remaiming would be 
the certain death of his wife. With great d-fliculty 
he reached the Alum Springs, where his afflicted 
wife lingered a few weeks and died, leaving him in 
feeble health to watch over hie three motherless 
children. Thus she showed her faith by her works, 
and having, with self-denial and patience, done and 
suffered her Lord’s wil] on earth, she has enter 

into rest. 8. W, 


D:ed, on the 13th ult., at Bell’s Mills, Blairconn- 
ty, Pennsylvania, CLARE PORTER, only daughter 
of SAMUEL and MARY E. MILLIKEN, aged two 

ears. When death enters a family, it often takes 
or its mark “‘ the favourite and the flower.”? Clare 
was a bud of much promise, but fated not to bloom 
on earth; a higher and a holier sphere seemed ne- 
cessary for the expansion of the sweet thoughts and 
gentle disposition with which she was endowed. 
When we think of the little gathered flower wither- 
ing in the tomb, let us also remember that Christ’s 
double blessing rested upon her. He has said, 
‘* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God ;”? and * Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’? Earnestly do we sympathize with the 
parents of little Clare, when we remember how 
they wept 
Over their fair child, 

When the rose tint faded from its cheek, 

And lily leaves o’erspread its brow so meek.” 
Yet, let not the heart of the father, nor the love of 
the mother who gave thee birth, be crushed at the 
fall of their gentle flower, but rather let them re- 
joice that 

** So soon thy little feet have trod 

The skyward path, the seraph’s road, 
That led thee back from man «o God.” - 


Died, on the 14th ult., at the house of his grand- 
father, William Nassau, Sr.. THOMAS W. HANDY, 
son of the late J. H. Handy, M, D., in the eigh- 
teenth year of his age. In November 1354, the 
deceased went to St. Louis, where, in December, 
it pleased the Lord to bring him to a deep convic- 
tion of hie state as a sinner, and the need he stood 
in of an almighty Saviour. He was led to look to 
the Lord Jesus, and receive and cordially rest upon 
him for salvation. He was received into the Pres- 
byterian Church, of which Dr. Rice is pastor. Re- 
turning to Philadelphia in the early part of the sum- 
mer, he connected himself with the Dutch Reformed 
Church, of which the Rev. Mr. Taylor is pastor. 
Being out of employment when the Chairman of the 
Committee called for druggists to go to Norfolk, he 
offered himself, and was accepted. On arriving at 
the afflicted city, he was elected Principal of the 
Drug Department of the Howard Infirmary, where 
he was engaged day and night in preparing medi- 
cine for the sick, and administering to the dying. 
His services were much needed; his knowledge of 
medicine being remarkable for a young map not 
quite eighteen years old. As soon as his place 
could be filled by other druggists, he returned home 
to his grandfather’s house, on the 9th of September, 
apparently well. The next day he called on some 
of his friends, and came home in a high fever; and 
in a few hours it was found that he had contracted 
the plague which was desolating Norfolk ; and after 
a brief illness of four days, it pleased the Lord to 
take him away. He remarked to his brother that 
he had the fever, and observed that he felt pre- 
pared for whatever was the will of God. How mys- 
terious are the ways of the Lord! But he has taken 
him away from the morning of life to a world where 
sickness, sorrow, and death, are known no more. 


Departed this life, on Tuesday, August 28th, at 
his residence in New Castie, Indiana, JAMES 
REED, Esq., at the age of forty-five years. Mr. 
Reed was a citizen of this place some eight years 
immediately preceding his decease, and his numer- 
ous friends aud acquaintances will long remember 
his public and private virtues, his excellencies as a 
man and a Christian, by which he commanded the 
respect of all, and gained the warm attachment of 
those who were intimate with him in the private 
walks of life. He was a native of Pennsylvania, 
was baptized in infancy in the Presbyterian Church, 
and early in life was made the subject of renewing 
grace. and voluntarily assumed the vows and duties 
of a follower of the Lord Jesus. As a Christian, 
his walk through life was uniformly consistent and 
irreproachable, a pattern worthy of imitation, For 
nearly five years past he was a ruling elder in the 
church in this place, and in that capacity, as well 
as in the social and public exercises of the house of 
God, his influence was felt and blessed for good. 
During the decline of his health, which was very 
gradual, he was much engaged in the exercises of 
prayer and faith, and meditation on the hopes and 
promises of the gospel. He met deat) in the full 
exercise of his rational faculties, not with resigna- 
tion only, but with triumph. Only a few hours be- 
fore the spirit left the body, to a friend who asked, 
** Is it peace ?”’ he replied, ** Yes, peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.”? Contemplating bis peaceful exit 
from earth, we may all say, “* Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.’’ 

R. B. A. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday neat, 
Sth instant, at four o’clock, P. M., at the Mission 
Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Mitrcneteu, Recording Secretary. 


RUTGER’S STREET CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
—The Rutger’s street Church, New York, will be 
open as usual, at half past ten o’clock, A. M., and 
at half-past three o’clock, P. M., every Sabbath. 
The pastor, Rev. Dr. Krebs, is still very ill at Wal- 
den, Orange county, New York. 


FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—By re- 
quest of the young men of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, corner of Twelfth and Lombard streets, 
Philadelphia, a Discourse on ** The Sigas of the 
Times,” will be preached to-morrow (Sabbath) eve- 
ning, 7th inst., at half-past seven o’clock, by the 
Rev. Lewis Cheeseman, D. D., pastor. 


OPEN-AIR PREACHING.—To- morrow (Sabbath) 
afternoon, 7th inst., at half-past three o’clock, 
there will be preaching, by the Rev. KR. Watts, on 
the vacant lot of the Westminster Church, Broad 
and Fitzwater streets, Pmladelphia. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE.—The Board of Trus- 
tees of Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, 
stands adjourned to meetin the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication Rooms, Philadelphia, on the fourth 
Wednesday, the 24th day of October next, at three 
o’clock, P. M. S. M. Anprews, Secretary. 


OPEN-AIR PREACHING.—There will be preach- 
ing by the Rev. J. G. Shinn, under the trees on the 
open lot, bounded by Richmond street and Hunting 
don, Nineteenth Ward, Philadelphia, to-morrow 
(Sabbath) afternoon, 7th inst., at a quarter before 
three o’clock. 


WESTMINSTER CHURCH, NEW YORK.—The 
Rev. J. H. Myers of St. Augustine, Florida, will 
preach in Westminster Church, Twenty-second 
street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, New 
York, to-morrow, (Sabbath,) the 7th inst., at half- 
past ten o’clock, A. M., and in the evening at half- 
past seven o’clock. 


— 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 


The Synod of Baltimore stands adjourned to mect 
in the Presbyterian Church in Chambersburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on the last Thursday (25th) of Octo- 
ber, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

Tuomas E. Pecx, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Virginia adjourned to meet in Lex- 
ington on Wednesday, October 24th, at 7 o’clock, 
P.M. Francis McFarcanp, Slated Clerk. 


The annual meeting of the Synod of Albany will 
be held in the first Presbyterian Church in Oswe- 
go, New York, commencing on Tuesday, the 9th 
day of October next, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

E. E. Seerye, Stated Clerk, 


The Synod of Philadelphia stands adjourned to 
meet in Hollidaysburgh, Pennsylvania, on the third 
Tuesday, the |6th day of October next, at half-past 
seven o’clock, P. M. 

S. M. Anprews, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Buffalo will meet in the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Port Byron, on the 9th day of Ucto- 
ber next, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

A. G. Haut, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Iowa is adjourned to meet in Asca- 
loosa, Mahaska county, on the second Thursday of 
October next, at seven v’clock, Pb. M. 

J. D. Mason, Stated Clerk. 


The stated meeting of the Synod of New Jersey 
will be held in the Presbyterian Church, Newton, 
New Jersey, on the third Tuesday of October, at 
three o’clock, P. M. Stated Clerks of Presbyteries 
are requested to forward copies of their Statistical 
Reports to the Stated Clerk of the Synod, at least 
one week previous to the meeting of Synod, and to 
forward copies of the Narrative of the State of Re- 
ligion within their respective bounds, to the Rev. 
William H. Hornblower, Paterson, New Jersey, 
Chairman of the Committee to draft the Narrative. 

xo” A Committee will be in attendance at the 
Lecture-room near the Church, to assign places to 
the members upon their arrival. 

R. K. Ropegeas, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Texas will hold its next regular 
meeting at Lagrange, on the first Thursday (being 
lst day) of November next. 

Xo Presbyterian Herald, and other of our reli- 
gious papers, please copy. 

J. W. Mitrer, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of New York will meet in the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. McElroy’s) Four- 
teenth street, New York, on Monday, October 15th, 
at half-past seven o’clock, P.M., and will be opened 
with a sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. Isaac 
W. Platt. 

The Synodical Prayer-meeting will be held in the 
same church on Tuesday afternoon, at four o’clock. 
The Narrative of the State of Religion will be — 
sented by the Rev. J. W. Alexander, D. D.; Rev. 
J. E. Rockwell, alternate. 

The Missionary meeting will be held on Tuesday 
evening, at half-past seven o’clock, when an ad- 


dress will be delivered by the Rev. William D. 


Snodgrass, D. D.; Rev. J. E. Rockwell, alternate. 

The Stated Clerks of teries will send up 
their Statistical Reporte, complete, to the Stated 
Clerk of Synod, one week previous to the meeting ; 
and at the same time their Narratives, to the Rev. 
J. W. Alexander, D. D., New York. 

Their attention is again called to the order adopted 
two years ago, to provide for the Contingent Ex- 
penses of Synod. 

M. Kuuss, Stuted Clerk. 


| 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


The Presbytery of Fayetteville stands adjourned 
to meet at Sardi Church, Cumberiand county, 
North Carolina, on Thureday, the 26th of October, 
1855, at twelve o’clock, M. 

James P. McPuegason, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Burlington, Providence per- 
mitting, wil hold ite stated fall meenrg at Allen- 
town, New Jersey, on Tuesday, the 9th of October, 
commencing at ten o'clock, A.M. 

Miter, Stated Clerk. 

The Presbytery of Central Texan wil) hold ite 
nest stated meeting in the Preshyterian Church 
near Round Top, Fayene county, Texas, on Satur- 
day, the 27th day of October, 1855, at three 0° 
P.M. 


clock 
R. F. Stated Clerk. 
The Presbytery of New York will hold ite next 
stated meeting at Astoria, Long Island, in the Pres. 
a Church, opening on Munday, the 8th day 
of October, at balf past seven o'clock P.M... with a 
sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. Nathaniel Hew- 
it, D.D. Arrangements will be made for the ace 
commodation of members of Presbvtery, and others 
attending upon its sessions, in Astoria, where all 
the business will be transacted. Session Bowks to 
be examined. Joun M. Kaeps, Staled Clerk. 


Go” Persons wishing to attend the mecting of this 
Presbytery at Astoria, are informed that the eteam- 
boat Ravenswood leaves Peckslip, New York, for 
Astoria, at nine o’clock, A M., and at one, four, 
and siz o’clock, P.M. Also, that the Second and 
Third Avenue cars leave every few minutes for 
Eighty-sixth street, at the foot of which there is a 
Ferry to Astoria; and that a stage from Green- 
point, at the commencement of every hour, cun- 
nects with the cars from Brovklyn, and with the 
Tenth street Ferry. 

There will be preaching not only at the opening 
of Presbytery on Monday evening, but also on ‘Tues- 
day and Wednesday evenings. 


The Second Presbytery of New York will hold ite 
next stated meeting at the Scotch Church, Four- 
teenth street, New York, on Monday, hb October, 
at hall-past seven o’clock, P.M. The meeting will 
be opened with a sermon by the Rev. Wilson . hra- 
ner, or his alternate, Rev. Dr McE roy. 

D. M. Hauupay, Slated Cle k. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore will hold its stated 
meeting in the Second Presbyterian church, Baiti- 
more, on the second Tuesday (9th) of Octwber, at 
half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

R. C. Garpaaitu, Stuted Clerk. 


The Presbytery of South Alabama, wil! ho'd its 
semi-annual Sessions in Selma, Alabama, com- 
mencing on Friday before the third Sabbath of Oc- 
tober, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

Anxperson, Stated Clerk, 


NIFORM EDITIONS OF SCOTT’S AND HEN. 
RY’S COMMENTARIES.—By the issue of a 
new edition of Henry’s Commentary in quarto form, 
we are enabled to offer the two standard English 
Commentaries of Henry and Scutt, printed on large 
type, and uniform in size, and the same number of 
volumes. The price of cach are as follows: 
Scott’s Commentary, to which is added a number 
of useful Tables, a Concordance, Family Record, 
&c., 5 volumes quarto. 


In ful! sheep binding, gi2 50 

In full sheep, murbied edges, 13 50 

In half sheep, 13 60 

In half calf, 15 00 
Henry’s Commentary, 5 vols. quarto, 

In full sheep binding, 5 00 


We would invite special attention to thie edition 
of Scolt’s Commentary, being superior to any that 
has yet been issued, white it is offered at a very 
moderate price. Of Scott’s Commentary, Bishop 
Wilson writes—** The success of this work has been 
rapidly and steadily increaeing wherever the Eug- 
lish language is knuwn. Noristhe time far distant 
when this predigious work will generally be con- 
fessed to be one of the most sound and instructive 
Commentaries produced iv this or any other age ”’ 

Ministers and congregations, when purchae- 
ing in quantities, will be furnished with Scoti’s Com- 
mentary upon very liberal terms, which will be 
made known upon application to the publishers. 

WILLIAM 8s. & ALFKED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sizth, Philadejphia. 
oct 6—3t 


REEHOLD INSTITU TE.—A Boarding-School 
for Boys, at Freehuld, Monmouth county, New 
Jersey, accessible from New York and Philadelphia 
by railroad several times a day. The village is sit- 
uated in the midst of a very fertile region, and is re- 
markably healthy. Fever and ague is not known 
here. The buildings are spacious, were built ex- 
pressly for the purposes of a school, have high ceil- 
ings, and ventilating flues in the walls, the whole 
warmed by Andrews & Dixon’s warming apparatus, 
and lighted with gas. A class in Agricultural Chem- 
istry will be formed at the opening of the Winter 
Session, which will commence on Wednesday, the 
14th of November, and continue twenty-one weeks. 
For further information apply to the Principal, 
oct 6—6t OLIVER R. WILLIS, A. M. 


Boarding at No. 75 North 
Eleventh street, above Arch, Philadelphia. A 
few fine rooms will be vacant in a few days. 
oct 6—It* 


ITUATION WANTED.—An experienced Teach- 
er, who can produce good testimonials of capa- 
bility, to teach the higher English branches, Mathe- 
matics, French, Drawing, Painting, and Needle- 
work, desires a situation. Address, 
Box 39,” 
oct 6—O0t Post office, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


ELLEFONTE ACADEMY—Bellefonte, Centre 
county, Pennsylvania.—Rev. F. A. Pratt, 
Principal—The Winter Session commences on 
Monday, October 22d. There are pleasant beard- 
ing places in town. and a few pupils can be accom- 
modated in the family of the Principal. Instruc- 
tion can be given in several ornamental branches, 
and no mucic, by Mrs. Pratt and Miss E. McCor- 
mick. oct 6—5t* 


EW SINGING BOOK FOR 1855-1856.—One 
thousand Tunes and Anthems. I. B. Wood- 
bury’s great work, The Cyfhara. For sale by book- 
sellers and music dealersgenerally. The publisher 
will, on receipt of sixty cents postage stamps, mail 
single copies to Teachers for examination, and pre- 
pay the postage thereon. 
F. J. HUNTINGTON, Pulisher, 
oct 6—6t* 23 Park Row, New York City. 


TEUBENVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY.—The 
next Session of this Institution will begin on the 
first Monday of November. The boarding estab- 
lishment is very commodious, having recently been 
fitted up with every modern improvement and con- 
venience. Every department of Instruction is con- 
ducted by Teachers most competent and expe- 
rienced. The whole is under the management of 
the same superintendent and Principal who have 
had charge of it for twenty-seven years. 

The terms for boarding, tuition, &c , are moder- 
ate. Copies of the printed Outline, containing all 
necessary information, may be procured by address- 
ing the Superintendent, 

Rev. CHARLES C. BEATTY, D. D. 
oct 6—3t* Steubenville, Ohio. 


RCHBISHOP WHATELY’S SCRIPTURAL 

REVELATIONS CONCERNING A FUTURE 

STATE. In one volume. I2mo. Price 75 cents. 
Just ready. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

This work can hardly fail to interest the people 
of God, discussing as it does the most important uf 
all concerns, our relations to a future state of exist- 
ence.— Presbylerian, 

There is a directness of aim and argument, and a 
wide compass of mind in the writings of Archbishop 
Whately, which commend them to thoughtful, die 
criminating readers.—Lutheran , 

Well it is for the Protestant cause, which, in 
some respects, never had a more valiant champion, 
that Richard Whately is still Archbishop of Dublin. 
We most cordially recommend this volume; it can 
never be read withuut instruction.—Episcopal Re- 
corder. 

We can with the greatest confidence recommend 
this volume as one of the greatest efforts of miad 
of the present generation.—Southern Baptist. | 

It is an able contribution to theological science, 
and every minister of the gospel, and every maa 
who has capacity or relish for such subjects, should 
read it.—Presbyterian of the West. 

No book is more needed in this age of scepticism, 
and no man better qualified to write it than Bishop 
Whatel y.—Christian Chronicle. 

We most cheerfully recommend this volume to 
our readers as an antidote for the errors of the day. 
— Christian Secretary. 

Copies sent by mail upon the receipt of the price 
as annexed. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
25 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
a0” Religious newspapers copying the above, will 
be entitled to a copy of the book upon the receipt 
of their paper. oct 6—3t 


SABBATH SCHOOLS, SUPERINIEND- 
ANTS, TEACHERS, AND OTHERS.—Good- 
rich’s Bible Geography—A Geography of the chief 
places mentioned in the Bible, and the principal 
events connected with them, adapted to parental, 
Sabbath-school, and Bible-class Instruction. By 
Charles A. Goodrich. Illustrated with Maps. Price 
$3 per dozen. 
We like to read of events which have transpired 
in places we have either visited or heard of. The 
person who has learned where London, Paris, or St. 
Petersburg is situated, will, from that circum- 
stance, take greater pleasure in events which tran- 
spire there, than in places of which he never heard. 
So when the child hears bis minister read on a Sab- 
bath diy about Christ at Nazareth, or at Cana, or 
Capernaum, or Paul at Cesarea or Damascus, that 
child’s interest will be greatly eahanced by kaow- 
ing where those places are situated ; and especially 
will his interest in the Bible be increased if he has 
learned such facts as these, viz: the distance and 
direction which Mary travelled in going to visit her 
cousin Elizabeth at Juttah, or which Paul travelled 
in order to reach Damascus from Jerusalem, when 
on his tour of persecution.—Eztraet from the Pre 


Jace. 
Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York, and 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sisth, Philadelphie. 
oct 6—S3t 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Munorns, incloding Letters and Select Remains of 
John Urquhart, late of the University of St. An. 
drew’s. By William Orme. With a Prefe- 


tory Notice and Recommendation, by Alexander 
Duff, D. D., LL.D. Philadelphia, Presbyterian 
Boerd of Publication.» 1%mo, pp. 420. With a 


Portrait. 
This Memoir will take its place beside thet of the 
Urquhart was a youth of 


died before he wes nineteen years old, his mind wes 
avcommonly matured. With great deliberation and 
prayer he bad devoted himself to the work of for- 
eign missions; and although this desire of his heart 
was not gratified, yet he lived long enough to leave 


- to the world a beautiful example of devoted piety. 
hole-hearted 


Dr. Duff, now-so distinguished for his w 
consecration as  missionery of the cross, was a 
school companion of Urquhart, and was well fitted 
to introduce his memoir to the American public. 

We commend the work to the perusal of all, but 

especially to students and young ministers. It will 

prove inspiring. 

A Vierr tro Iwpra, Carma, Jara, THE 
Yeas 1853. By Bayard Saylor. New York, 
1855, G. P. Putnam & Co, 12mo, pp. 539. 

In the volume before as Mr. T'sylor completes the 
series of his publications, comprising his observations 
during his travels of several years in Central Africa, 
Palestine, Asia Minor, India, China, Japan, &c., 
and over a distdnce of fifty thousand miles. The 
reception of his former volumes has been highly 
flattering, and we doubt not that the lively sketches 
of the present one will secure many readers. It is 
to be attributed to an attention ever awake and 
curious, to a temper not to be soured by difficulties, 
end @ remarkably graphic pen, that so much truth- 
ful and entertaining information could be gathered 
by one so constantly on the wing. As the public 
have already pronounced their opinion of his merits, 
we can do no more than remind them that this vol- 
ume is not likely to produce any change in their 
favourable judgment. By the way we should notice 
that although Mr. Taylor does not appear to be a 
decidedly religious man, he speaks in terms of high 
commendation of the American Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries with whom he came in contact in India. 


Sraay Leaves yrom Tar Boox or Naturr. By 
M. Schele De Vere, of the University of Virginia. 
New York, 1855, G. P. Putnam & Co. 12mo, 
pp- 291. 

We confess a peculiar penchant for books of this 

iption. Its charm consists in the communings 

of a cultivated mind with the surrounding works of 
God. The author is a naturalist and a philosopher, 
and has the skill to lead others to the studies which 
have engaged his own interested attention, and to 
show them how much there is in nature to please 
and instruct. Such topics es “Only a pebble,” 
« Nature in motion,” « The ocean and its life,” “ A 
chat about plants,” « Plant mummies,” &c., are 
made engaging by his graceful style and rich intelli- 
gence. Weshould have been glad to have had this 
volume as a companion, while recently rusticating 
far from the sights and sounds of a bustling, money- 
hunting city. 

Tas Cavrca-Boox or Sr. Psrer’s Cauncna, Ro- 
cuxstger. Containing the Order of Public Wor- 
ship; the Order of administering Baptism; the 
Order of Publicly Receiving Baptized Persons to 
the Fellowship of the Church; the Order of ad- 
ministering the Lord’s Supper; the Marriage Ser- 
vice; the Funeral Service; Morning and Even- 
ing Prayers for Families, a Psalter for Respon- 
sive Reading; the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds; Psalms and Hymns, with Tunes for 
Congregational Singing. Rochester, 1855. Print- 
ed for St. Peter’s Church by Lee, Marion & Co. 
12mo, pp. 340. 

Our readers may not be aware that St. Peter’s 
church, Rochester, is a Presbyterian church con- 
nected with our General Assembly. Having been 
recently founded and provided with a new and ele- 
gant structure, it has commenced its career by the 
adoption of a modified liturgy, the principal features 
of which may be noted in the title page of the book 
before us, which we have copied in full. Provision 
is made for chaunting and responsive reading; the 
orders of various services are set forth, and yet there 
are no forms prescribed for public prayer. The 
matter of the book is unexceptionable, and yet we 
may well stand in doubt of the propriety of any one 
church preparing for its use such a liturgy. Should 
other churches exercise a similar liberty, we should 
have a confusing multitude of church books. It is 
true there is nothing in Presbyterianism which op- 
poses the use of forms, as there is nothing in it 
which prescribes and enforces them; but great dis- 
cretion is to be observed in the use of this liberty, 
since it will be difficult to limit innovations when 
once introduced. ‘The very fact that the spiritual 
vitality of prelatical churches is repressed by en=~ 
forced forms, should make us chary of any new cus- 
toms which might possibly result in abridging our 
Christian liberty. Still, we have always recognized 
the distinction between a voluntary and enforced use 
of judicious forms. ‘This, however, is not the place 
to discuss the question at large. The appearance 
of the book before us will probably direct a more 
serious attention to the subject than it has hitherto 
awakened. 


Sir Isaac Newton’s Religion and 
Morality. 


While he exhibited in his life and writ- 
ings an ardent regard for the general inter- 
ests of religion, he was at the same time a 
firm believer in revelation. He was too 
deeply versed in the Scriptures, and too 
much imbued with their spirit, to judge 
harshly of other men who took different 
views of them from his own. He cherished 
the great principles of religious toleration, 
and never scrupled to express his abhor- 
rence of persecution, even in its mildest 
form. Immorality and impiety he never 
permitted to pass unreproved. When Vi- 
gani told him “a loose story about a 
nun,” he gave up his acquaintance ; and 
when Dr. Halley ventured to say any 
thing disrespectful to religion, he invaria- 
bly checked him with the remark, “I have 
studied these things—you have not.” He 
considered cruelty to “brute beasts” as a 
violation of Christian morality; and such 
was his tenderness for the lower creation, 
that he could not tolerate the sports of hunt- 
ing or shooting animals. When Mr. Con- 
duitt one day was speaking favourably of 
one of Sir Isaac’s nephews, he urged it as 
an objection against him, ‘That he loved 
killing of birds.” —Sir David Brewster's 
Life of Newton. 


Be Courteous. 

Some years ago, a friend of ours in an 
omnibus admired a hearty old man who had 
a kind word for every body; and Ais kind 
words were evidently considered compli- 
ments, though spoken in broad Scotch. 
From some words that dropped from him, 
he was evidently a man of unusual talent, 
and a Christian. Our friend wondered who 
he could be, and all the more as the un- 


known, with the most polite attention, fave 


a poor servant girl some information which 
she desired about a house she had been told 
to call at. Who could this lovable, yet 
mysterious stranger be? Jt was Dr. Chal- 
mers. The genial old man had room in his 
large heart for sympathy and kindness to 
all. 

If we are to do good to all as we have 
opportunity, we must abound in kind words. 
In this rough world, so full of hardships, 
trials, and difficulties, Christians should 
abound in the grace of kindness. “QO!” 
says some one, “kind words are cheap.’’ 
So they are; and so is the light of heaven, 
and acup of cold water; yet these are among 
the most precious gifts of God. Passing 
along the streets a few days ago, we saw a 
little child who had tripped his foot and 
fallen down. He was crying over his dis- 
tress. We lifted him up, instinctively say- 
ing, “ Poor little fellow!” These little 
words of sympathy were very cheap, but 
they brushed away his tears, and spread 
sunshine over his again. 

The poorest on earth can say a kind word 


to a struggling brother or sister; and who 


can tell the good that may be done by a 
single kind word? It may cheer an inquir- 
ing sinner—it may send a faint believer on 


his way rejoicing» = 
Rules for Study. 


The other evening Professor Davis, the 
eminent mathematician, in conversation with 
a young friend of his upon the importance 
of system in studying, as well as in every 
thing else, took a piece of paper, and wrote 
him the following important rules: 


1. Learn one thing at a time. 2. Learn 
that thing well. 3. Learn its connections, 
as far as possible, with all other things. 
4. Believe that to know every thing of some- 
thing, is better than to know something of 
every thing. 


One by One. 


One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall ; 
Some are coming, some are going, 
Do not strive to grasp them all. 
One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let thy whole strength go to each ; 
Let no future dream elate thee, 
Learn thou first what these can teach. 


One by one (bright gifts from heaven) 
Joys are sent thee here below ; 

Take them readily when given, 
Ready too to let them go. 

One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an armed band; 

One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 


Do not look at life’s long sorrow ; 
See how small each moment’s pain ; 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 
Every day begin again. 
Every hour that fleets so slowly, 
Has its task to do or bear ; 
Luminous the crown, and holy, 
If thou set each gem with care. 


Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond! 
Nor thy daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 
Hours are golden links, God’s token, 
Reaching Heaven; but one by one 
Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 
Words. 


The Wheat Crop of the United States. 


The following valuable table, communi- 
cated by a correspondent of the New York 
Times, shows the annual product of whcat 
in the United States since 1839, together 
with our exports of the article from the 
same date: : 

United States crop and exports of wheat for a 
series of years. 


Crop. Exports. 
Year. Bushels. Bushels. 
1840, 84,833,263 11,198,098 
1841, 98,980,727 8,447,670 
1842, 102,317,240 7,235,998 
1843, 100,310,356 6,025,546 
1844, 95,697 ,000 7,751,787 
1845, 106,548,000 6,365,866 
1846, 94,455,412 13,268,175 
1847, 118,330,155 12,309,972 
1848, 114,245,000 26,312,431 
1849, 126,364,000 10,366,417 
1850, 104,799,250 8,656,982 
1851, 110,032,394 13,948,499 
1852, 117,511,501 18,680,686 
1853, 121,136,048 18,958,993 
1854, 132,023,690 27,000,000 
1855, 110,170,000 2,000,000 
1856, 185,000,000 (?) 


The years given above are taken of the 
export, not the growth, being of course one 
year later—the fiscal year of the United 
States ending June 30—thus for example, 
the crop of 110,170,000 bushels, set down 
against 1855, refers to that harvested in 
1854; and the 2,000,000 bushels exported 
in 1855, or up to June 1855, is from the 
crop harvested in 1854. 


Safety Gate for Railroad Crossings. 


Mr. Lawrence Myers of Philadelphia has 
invented a gate for shutting off travel from 
a railroad crossing while the locomotive is 
in dangerous proximity, which seems to ob- 
viate most of the objections raised to such 
contrivances. The gate is attached to an- 
endless chain which crosses a pulley at any 
required distance from the crossing neces- 
sary to safety. The pulley is attached toa 
shaft lying across and under the track. 
The buffer in front of the locomotive presses 
upon the pulley, the chain moves, and the 
gate slides, by the side of the track, across 
the road from which the carriages approach 
the railroad. After passing the crossing 
the locomotive presses another pulley at- 
tached in the same way to the gate, and the 
latter is moved back to its place. It is 
intended to place the working apparatus 
deep enough in the ground to avoid any 
impediment from frost. The motion of the 
gate may be regulated by means of a cog, 
which is placed on the pulley shaft to suit 
the speed of the locomotive, and not involve 
a crossing carriage in the danger of being 
caught by the gate. A bell may be also 
attached to the work to give warning before 
the gate begins to move at all. This in- 
vention has attracted considerable attention 
from railroad men, and our City Councils, 
we learn, have also received an invitation 
to examine it. In view of the danger which 
now exists in the upper part of the city 
from railroads and common roads passing 
upon the same levcl, we think the inven- 
tion is worthy of examination. 


The Yankee and the Monks. 


As one of the divisions of our army under 
Scott, was proceeding on toward the city of 
Mexico, filling up the “national road’’ for 
many miles with a serpentine train, a num- 
ber of monks, residing in a monastery, situ- 
ated on a neighbouring eminence, in pic- 
turesque procession descended to the road- 
side, chanting hymns, the leader bearing be- 
fore him a silver box, on the top of which 
was a lamp burning before a cross, and an 
aperture to receive contributions from the 
charitably disposed. As our soldiers passed 
along, many of “foreign birth contributed 
of their pay,” and received a blessing from 
the awaiting monks. Finally, a tall Yankee, 
belonging to one of the New England regi- 
ments, upon whose clothes still rested the 
fragrant perfume of the Aroostook pine, 
stopped before the contribution box, dropped 
his musket to the ground, and commenced 
searching his pockets. It was evident that 
he would give something. Having com- 
pleted his explorations, he unhitched a short 
stemmed tobacco-pipe from the string that 
served as a band to his slouched hat, and 
filling the bowl with tobacco, that he had 
taken so long to find, quietly lighted it at 
the holy fire; then, perfectly unconscious of 
having committed au improper, much less a 
sacrilegious deed, he wended his way onward 
toward the fabled halls of the Montezumas. 
The eyes of the old friars, who witnessed 
this profanation, rolled in their sockets with 
surprise and horror, and they felt an addi- 
tional dread of the barbarous North Ameri- 
cans, who were, according to their estima- 
tion, not only giauts in strength, and eagles 
in courage, bat also heathens and heretics 
of the most formidable degree, and the most 
irreclaimable kind.—Hurper’s Mayazine. 


Giants. 


The existence of whole nations of gigantic 
persons may well be questioned; but there 
can be no reasonable doubt of the reality of 
certain individuals whose stature has greatly 
exceeded that of men in general. The exact 
height of Og, king of Bashan, has been va- 
riously computed—some supposing him to 
have been more than twelve English feet, 
while others think his stature did not exceed 
eleven feet. In like manner the giant 
Goliath of the Scripture, is generally com- 
puted to have been about nine fect nine 
inches, but commentators have supposed he 
might have been full eleven feet high. 

Among modern instances, a commissary 
ov board Le Marie’s fleet affirmed that he 
had measured the bones of men in sepulchres 
of South America, between eleven and 
twelve feet high; and Turner the naturalist 
declared that he had seen on the Brazil 
coast a race of gigantic savages, one of whom 
measured twelve feet. The declaration of 
Turner is, moreover, rendered credible by 
Monsieur Thevet, who, in his description of 
America, published in 1576, asserts that he 
saw and measured the skeleton of a South 
American, then not many years dead, which 
was eleven feet five inches in length—his 
skull was three feet one inch in circumfer- 


ence, and the leg bones full three feet four 
inches long. To these remarkable instances 
may be added a well proportioned living 
man, whom Diemerbrock saw at Utrecht, 
measuring eight feet six inches. Also a 
youth seen by Dr. Becamus, who was nearly 
pine feet high; a man almost ten feet, and 
a woman ten feet. 

_ Among our own countrymen may be 
named Walter Parsons, porter to king James 
I., about seven feet seven inches in stature ; 
and Edward Malone, whom Dr. Molyneaux 
and Dr. Musgrave have described of the 
same height.—Lnglish paper. 


Resolutions. 


Never to resent a supposed injury till I 
know the views and motives of the author 
of it. Not on any occasion to relate it. 

Always to take the part of an absent per- 
sou who is censured in company, so far as 
truth and propriety will allow. 

Never to think the worse of another on 
account of his differing from me in political 
and religious opinions. 

Not to affect to be witty or to jest so as 
to wound the feelings of another. 

To aim at cheerfulness without levity. 

Never to court the favour of the rich by 
flattering either their vanities or their vices. 


Egyptian Excavations. 


Mr. John B. Greene, son of an American 
banker, Se English papers tell us), has 
succeeded, notwithstanding the difficulties 
attendant on clearing away the palace of 
Medinet Habora, in discovering the cele- 
brated Egyptian calendar of which Cham- 
pollion could only copy the first lines. A 
cast of this monument was taken on the spot 
by means of a peculiar kind of composition. 
Different colossal figures, the upper part of 
which were only visible, have now been 
cleared away, and brought to light; one of 
them, in excellent preservation, shows the 
features of Rameses III., and is about sixty 
feet high. The excavations of Mr. Greene, 
which have just completely made known 
one of the most important edifices of Pha- 
ronic Egypt, will, by the numerous inscrip- 
tions which they furnish, throw fresh light 
on the different points of Egyptian phi- 
lology. 


Dr. Franklin’s Opinion of Foreign 
Convicts sent to this Country. 


During the administration of Robert Wal- 
pole, the transportation of convicts to this 
country was regarded as a very great griev- 
ance. Dr. Franklin wrote to the Minister 
the thanks of the Colonists for the material 
aid of Britain to this country, so strongly 
manifested in this instance; and as a satis- 
factory proof of American gratitude, sent 
them a collection of rattlesnakes, which he 
advised him to have introduced into his 
Majesty’s gardens at Kew, in order that 
they might propagate and increase, assuring 
him that they would be as beneficial to his 
Majesty’s English dominion, as the British 
Rattlesnake convicts bad been to America.— 
American Museum, June 1790. 


Idieness—lIts Dangers. 


There is an cld proverb that tells us 
‘‘Tdleness is the devil’s pillow,” and well 
may it be so esteemed, for no head ever 
rested long upon it, but the lips of the evil 
spirit were at its ear, breathing falsehoods 
and temptation. The industrious man is 
seldom found guilty of a crime, for he has 
no time to listen to the enticings of the 
wicked one, and he is content with the en- 
joyments honesty affords. It is the vicious 
idler, vexed to see the fortunes of his indus- 
trious neighbour growing while he is loung- 
ing and murmuring, who robs and murders 
that he may get unlawful gain. It is the 
merry, thoughtless idler, who, to relieve the 
nothingness of his days, seeks the wine-cup 
and the gaming-table. It is the sensual 
idler, whose licentious ear is opened to the 
voice of the tempter as often as his track 
crosses the path of youth and innocence. 


An Eastern Guide-Book. 


“ When I went,” says his friend Collins, 
“to bid Sir David Wilkie farewell a day or 
two before he left home for his last journey 
(to the Kast), I asked him if he had any 
guide-book? He said, ‘ Yes, and the very 
best;’ and then unrolling his travelling-box, 
he showed me a pocket Bible. I never saw 
him again; but the Bible throughout Ju- 
dea was, I am assured, his best and only 
hand-book.”’ 


The Pronouns of the Bible. 


Luther pronounced pronouns to be the 
sweetest and most consolatory expressions 
to be found in the word of God. What, in 
fact, more tenderly elevating than where 
the prophet Isaiah heralds peace and re- 
freshing to the people of Israel? ‘ Comfort 
ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your God.” 
No longer the “‘ Lord God, the Lord strong 
and mighty,” but “your God,” and “my 
people.” And how marked the difference 
between saying The Lord is a shepherd, and 
“The Lord is my Shepherd ;” between the 
heathen who acknowledges God as the Fa- 
ther of all things, and the ransomed of his 
well-beloved, who behold in the Lord “Our 
Father, which art in heaven;” between 
“The Lord will hear me when I call upon 
him,” and “Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” 


Great is Truth, and it will Prevail, 
Truth may be despised—may be opposed ; 


but it contains an imperishable germ of 
greatness and of empire. The acorn falls 
upon the ground, vegetates in the soil, and 
presently a seedling plant appears, liable to 
destruction from every blast; but notwith- 
standing frosts and storms, its roots infix 
themselves more deeply in the earth, its 
branches extend, its head towers upward, 
every revolving year adds to its magnificence, 
till, venerable in the growth of centuries, it 
stands the father of the forest. So, religious 
truth may be accounted contemptible; may 
be slow in its progress; may be often threat- 
ened with annihilation from the sophistries 
of error, and rage of persecutors; but, nur- 
tured by an unseen and almighty influence, 
its grasp of the human intellect extends; 
its attributes of grandeur and beauty are 
unfolded; its head rises in triumph over all 
its rivals; and, ultimately, it appears en- 
throned the universally confessed monarch 


of the globe.—Rev. W. Urwick. 


Weaving by Electricity. 


An invention that promises to create a 
revolution in the manufacture of silks, lin- 
ens, cottons—in fact, of all woven articles— 
has just been perfected here, and a specimen 
is now on its way to the Paris exbibition. 
This is the electric loom, invented by Cava- 
liere Bonelli, inspector of telegraphs in the 
Sardinian States. Some time since I no- 
ticed his application of electricity to the 
jacquard loom, whereby he was enabled 
to dispense with cards, and much of the 
manipulation necessary for the old system 
of weaving; but in the more perfected spe- 
cimen now about to be exhibited, the inven- 
tor has added steam power to supersede 
manual labour, so that one intelligent work- 
man may attend to many machines at the 
same time, and the operation of making all 
kinds of patterns will be as easy, cheap, and 
expeditious; as printing and knitting in differ- 
ent patterns is also performed with similar 
instruments.— Turin correspondent of the 
London Times. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


The Horizontal Posture in Fainting. 


The Medical Times gives an analysis of 
Mr. Richardson’s theory of the manner in 
which the recumbent or horizontal posture 

roduces recovery from fainting. It is well 
Saawe that the arterial blood sent from the 
heart first ascends, and the venous blood 
descends from the upper and ascends from 
the lower parts. When blood is withdrawn 
from the upper part of the erect body, the 
heart loses its power of sending the blood 
along the aorta; hence the blood losing the 
vis a tergo, gravitates in the veins of the 
lower half of the body. The heart ceases to 
pulsate, and the blood coagulates in the 
veins, and death would ensue; but the body 
falls, or is laid down, and then the blood 
contained in the veins of the lower part of 
the body is poured into the heart, exciting 
it to contraction, and thus the whole circu- 
lation is restored. This theory is receiving 
considerable attention from medical men. 


Aluminium, the New Metal from Clay 


The large bar of this new metal, pre- 
sented by the Emperor of the French, on 
exhibition at the Polytechnic Institution, 
London, evokes the admiration of all who 
see it, not only on account of the ex- 
ternal silvery appearance, but also from 
its extreme lightness, toughness, mallea- 
bility, and durability, difficult fusibility, 
or absolute indifference to that tarnisher or 
destroyer of metals, oxygen, a stern resist- 
ance to the action of water, and a chemical 
contempt for that bane of large cities, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Aluminium, it is rea- 
sonable to expect, will form all our culinary 
vessels; no more copper or brass pans to 
poison our acid sauces, pickles, condiments, 
and confectionery. 

If this description of aluminium, which, 
although discovered many years ago, by the 
late Sir Humphrey Davy, has been very 
little known, is correct, it possesses many 
properties which are not found in silver. 
The latter is not only very expensive, but it 
is easily tarnished by the yolk of an egg, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, Xc., and its weight 
is about four times greater than that of 
aluminium. The colour of the new metal, 
we understand, more nearly approaches the 
bluish white of platinum than the purer 
white of silver. Its specific gravity is — 
about 2 1-2 times that of water; that of sil- 
ver being nearly 11, and of platina 22 times. 


Progression, 


The sun rises and sets, the stars vanish 
and return again, and all the spheres hold 
their sycle-dance. But they never return 
precisely as they disappeared ; and in the 
shining fountains of life there is also life 
and progress. Every hour which they 
bring, every morning and every evening, 
sinks down with sow beadiaall on the world. 
New life and new love drop from the spheres 
as dew drops from the cloud, and enhance 
nature as night enhances the earth. 


A Taste for Reading, 


Sir John Herschel has declared that if 
he were to ask for a taste which should 
stand him instead under every variety of 
circumstances, and be a source of happiness 
and cheerfulness to him through life, and a 
shield against its ills, however things might 
go amiss, and the world frown upon him, it 
would be a taste for good and useful read- 
ing. Give a man, heaftirms, this taste, and 
the means of gratifying it, and you cannot 
fail of making him good and happy; for 
you bring him in contact with the best 
society in all ages, with the tenderest, the 
bravest, and the purest men who have 
adorned humanity, making him a denizen 
of all nations, a contemporary of all times, 
and giving him practical proof that the 
world has been created for him, for his 
solace, and for his enjoyment. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


Fatt PLovanina, orn BucKWHEAT TO 
Kitt Wirt Worms.—We take the follow- 
ing from A. B. Dickinson’s Address before 
the Cortland County (New York) Agricul- 
tural Society :—“ Ploughing in the fall is to 
become more fashionable than formerly, as 
I regard it as the best and only sure remedy 
to destroy the wire worm, which has made 
and is making sad havoc of almost every 
kind of crops, wholly destroying some. 
Ploughing late in the fall will not kill all, 
but the most of them. In three years I 
think they may be nearly or quite all des- 
troyed, and it is the only remedy I know of 
to destroy the most mischievous and ruin- 
ous of insects the farmer has to contend 
with. I have heard it said that five bushels 
of salt to the acre would destroy them, or 
one hundred bushels of lime. I have tried 
both, and have sowed ten bushels of salt to 
the acre, and they only laughed at my folly. 
I tried one hundred bushels of lime as re- 
commended, and they fattened on my bounty. 
I have only proved one remedy for the ras- 
cals, and that is to break the sod and sow it 
in buckwheat; plough late and as often as 
possible in the fall, and then sow it in peas 
in the spring; with the like ploughing next 
fall they will not disturb any crop the next 
season. 


An Item For Burrer MAKers.—TI no- 
ticed in a late number of the Rural, direc- 
tions for keeping milk from souring in hot 
weather. I will just tell you my way, which 
I practised for years with good success. Milk 
into tin pails and set them in fresh drawn 
water from the well, and let them stand, say 
ten minutes—long enough to become what 
is called luke-warm; then strain the milk, 
and you will have much more cream and of 
much better quality. By this method of 
raising cream, we seldom have more than 
one poor batch of butter in a season. Try 
for yourselves; it will cost nothing, but will 
give you a good return in good butter.— 
Rural New Yorker. 


Care or Pics.—Farmers lose much by 
neglecting their pigs. They are too often 
kept in dirty pens, in and out of the way 
places, under the eaves of barns, and with 
the only bathing-places in summer a re- 
pulsive mud hole. And being treated as 
an altogether degraded animal, they soon 
become so; and who would not? Instead 
of this, give them clean, comfortable, and 
dignified quarters, and they become quite 
respectable. A pig does not plunge into a 
pool of muddy water because he has any 
fancy for being dirty; but a cool bath, in 
hot weather, is quite essential to his com- 
fort, and have it he will at whatever cost. 
If mud is mixed with it, that is not his look 
out. Keep a pig clean, or, in other words, 
do not compel him to live in dirt, and he 
will get fat all the faster for it. 


Horse Provenper. —The best horse 
provender that we ever used was a mixture 
of two-thirds oat meal and one-third corn 
meal. The oat meal has been thought b 
some physiological chemists to contain cao 
muscle or flesh-forming matter, and the corn 
meal to contain much fat-forming material ; 
and therefore, when combined together, we 
get both principles combined.—Muine Far- 


mer. 


To Protect From Doas.—The 
general evil of dogs, which I see is claiming 
at present the most stringent, legislation in 
our Northern States to protect the sheep, 
likewise exists with us. Our own Legisla- 
ture has done much, and will, no doubt, do 
more, at the proper time, to eradicate this 
evil. In the meantime, let me publish to 
the sheep-raising world a remedy against 
the destruction of sheep by dogs, which was 
given me, a short time since, by a highly | 


respectable and valued friend, himself an 
extensive wool-grower. It consists simply 
in placing on one sheep in every ten of the 
flock a bell of the usual size for sheep. The 
reasoning of my friend is this: the instinct 
of the dog prompts him to do all his acts in 
a sly, stealthy manner; his attacks upon 
sheep are most frequently made at night, 
while they are at rest, and the sudden and 
simultaneous jingling of all the bells strikes 
terror to the dogs; they turn tails and leave 
the sheep, fearing the noise of the bells will 
lead to their exposure. The ratio of bells 
might be made to vary according to the size 
of the flock. The importance of sheep pre- 
servation from dogs, the writer hopes, will 
claim for this communication an insertion in 
most of the papers of the Union, that a 
remedy so cheap and simple may be fully 
tested.— Richmond Whig. 


PresERVING GREEN CoLouR IN VEGE- 
TABLES WHILE CooKING.—It is recom- 
mended to add a small quantity of soda to 
the water in which the “ ns,” &c. are 
being cooked, to preserve their beautiful 
reen colour—say an even teaspoonful or 
ess, to two quarts of water. It appears 
reasonable that this result should be pro- 
duced, since the alkali (soda) will neutralize 
any vegetable acid present, which would 
redden the green colour. As the soda would 
remain in the liquor, and is thrown away, 
no harm can result from its use.—Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 


To Prevent METALS FROM aNG.— 
Melt together three parts of lard and one 
part of rosin. A very thin coating will pre- 
serve Russia iron stoves and grates from 
rusting during summer, even in damp situ- 
ations. The effect is = good on brass, 
copper, steel, &c. The same compound 
forms an excellent water-proof paste for 
leather. Boots, when treated with it, will 
soon after take the usual polish when blacked, 
and the soles may be saturated with it. 


Buryina Bees ror THe WINTER.— 
Enoch E. Kalb of Lovettsville, Virginia, 
states that, having a swarm of bees last fall, 
which had no honey, and, not knowing if 
they would live over the winter, he buried 
them air-tight on the warm side of the hill, 
in a case sufficient to keep all dampness out, 
and, as soon as he uncovered them this 
spring, they were full of life and vigour, and 
instantly went to work, and are still work- 
ing sods, 


Natura Barowetrers.—Chickweed is an 
excellent barometer. When the flower expands 
fully, we are not to expect rain for several 
hours; should it continue in that state, no rain 
will disturb the summer’s day. When it half 
conceals its miniature flower, the day is gen- 
erally showery; but if it entirely shuts up, or 
veils the white flower with its green mantle, 
let the traveller put on his great coat. The 
different species of Trefoil always contract 
their leaves at the approach of a storm; so 
certainly does this take place, that these plants 
acquired the name of the husbandman’s ba- 
rometer. The Tulip, and several of the com- 
pound yellow flowers, all close before rain. 
rhere is a species of wood sorrel, which dou- 
bles its leaves before storms. The Bauhinia, 
or mountain ebony, capia, and sensitive plants, 
observe the same habits. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


THE GRAIN OF CORN AND TIE PENNY, 
A grain of corn an infant’s hand 

May plant upon an inch of land, 

Whence twenty stalks may spring, and yield 
Enough to stock a little field. 

The harvest of that field might then 

Be multiplied to ten times ten, 

Which, sown thrice more, would furnish bread, 
W herewith an army might be fed. 


A penny is a little thing, 
Which e’en a poor man’s child may fling 
Into the treasury of heaven, 
And make it worth as much as seven. 
As seven! nay, worth its weight in gold, 
And that increased a million fold; 
For lo, a penny tract, if well | 
Applied, may save a soul from hell. 
That soul can scarce be saved alone; 
It must, it will, its bliss make known. 
“Come,” it will ery, “and you shall see 
What great things God has done for me!” 
Ifundreds that joyful sound may hear— 
Ilear with the heart as well as ear; 
And these to thousands more proclaim 
Salvation in the “ Only Name;” 
Till every tongue and tribe shall call 
On “ Jesus” as the Lord of all. 

—Jumes Montgomery. 


ENEMIES TO FIGHT. 

Charlie had been reading to his mother from 
the large red-covered Bible, all the story about 
the daring shepherd boy who went forth to 
meet the champion of the Philistines. He read 
with entrasved interest until he came to the 
triumphant sentence, “So David prevailed 
over the Philistine with a sling and a stone, 
and smote the Philistine, and slew him; but 
there was no sword in the hand of David.” 
The boy’s eyes were all alight, and a proud 
smile rested on his lips as he lifted up his 
glowing face, and exclaimed— 

“QO! mamma, wasn’t that grand! IfI had 
been in David’s place, I would have served the 
bragging old giant just so. I wish I had lived 
in those old times,” he continued musingly, 
his head resting on the hand buried in his 
thick curls, “ or that there were a Goliah now- 
a-days for me to kill. 1 should like to have 
been Jonathan’s armour bearer, when they 
went up and took the garrison of the Philis- 
tines. Don’t you think I should have dared 
to go, mamma? I think I should!” 

Ilis mother quietly turned the great Bible 
to the sixteenth chapter of Proverbs, and placed 
her finger on the verse where it is written, 
“Tle that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh acity.” 

“There is a Goliah for you to kill, my Char- 
lie,” said she; and he knew well what she 
meant. Ile understood that the giant with 
whom he must contend was a hot and hasty 
spirit, and he remembered many a hard com- 
bat in which he had been vanquished. He 
did not care to talk about it, but it was im 
pressed upon his heart that he had a foe wor- 
thy of valour and prowess no less than David’s ; 
and he felt that he must look to the living 
God, who gave to the young hero of Israel his 
conquest, 

“T like David, mamma, wonderfully well; 
but I like Daniel almost as much. I do love 
to see a man go straight and do his duty; at 
all events, as he did, when they made the law 
that he should not pray to any God or man 
except the king. Most men would, at least, 
have closed the windows while they prayed ; 
but Daniel would not be so mean as to pretend 
to be afraid of them, and I like him for it.” 

Charlie’s eyes, sparkling with animation, 
were fixed upon his mother’s face, and he ob- 
served the significant smile with which she 
said— 

“Do you think, my dear boy, that Robert 
Bird is more terrible than a den of lions?” 

The boy’s cheek and forehead flushed with 
the colour of shame, and his eyes fell. He 
could but recollect that a few weeks before 
the presence of his little fun-loving comrade 
had been enough to prevent him from offering 
his nightly prayer. He could not forget the 
cowardly struggle between the fear of God and 
the fear of his playmate, nor the bitter feeling 
of self-contempt with which he buried his head 
in the bed-cluthes, and silently repeated the 
words of his prayer. Charlie clused the Bible, 
and returned it to the stand on which it was 
accustomed to lie. Then he lighted a lamp, 
and giving his mother the good-night kiss, he 
went up the stairs to his own little room. As 
he slowly prepared for bed, he said to him- 
self— 

“I declare, mamma makes me think I ama 
real coward. One thing I know; I will not 
boast what I would do if I were in other peo- 
ple’s places till I get so as to do what belongs 
to my own place; that’s a fact!” He stood for 
& moment at the window, gazing into the star- 
spangled sky; and when he knelt fur his evening 


prayer, it was with a new feeling of the incal- | 
culable moment of his own actions, and the 
endless consequences of his own life. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A young Lady wants 
situation, either as Governess, Assistant Teach- 
er in a select school, or Teacher in the primary de- 
partment ofa Seminary. Address ‘** C. P. B.”” 
sep 29—3t* Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


AMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, AT MYSTIC, 
F CONNECTICUT—By the Rev. 8. N. Howext, 
A.M. Number limited to twelve. The school is 
in the village of Mystic, seven miles from New 
London, and five from Stonington. The Principal 
devotes his whole time to teaching, and receives 
into his family twelve pupils, whose mental and 
moral culture is entirely under his own supervision. 

Ternus—$250 per year, including French, Clas- 
sics, and Mathematics. No extra charges. 

The Winter Session of twenty-one weeks begins on 
the last Tuesday of October (3%h). For Circulars, 
&c., address the Principal, or Messrs. Everett & 
Brown, 159 Front street, New York. 

References—Kev. Drs. Krebs, Alexander, Phillips, 
McElroy, Lowrie, Rev. T. L. Cuyler; Everett & 
Brown, 159 Front street; G. W. Weed, 82 William 
street; J. W. C. Leveridge, Chatham street ; Chas. 
Scribner, Park Row, New York. Faculties of 
Princeton College and Seminary. Ex-Governor Big- 
ler, Clearfield, Pennsylvania. Wilfred Hall, Phila- 
delphia. sep 15—6t* 


ORK; or, Plenty to Do, and How to Do it.— 

By Margaret Maria Brewster. 2 vols, 1Smo, 

37} cents each; or, in one volume, 16mo, cloth, 75 
cents; cloth, gilt, $1. 

Cowrents.— First Series.—I. Introductory. II. 
Warfare Work. Ill. Every-day Work. IV. So- 
cial Work. V. Home Work. VI. Single Women’s 
Work. VII. Waiting Work. VIII. Preparatory 
Work. IX. Desultory Work. X. Praising Work. 
XI. Special Work. XII. Praying Work. XIII. 
Homely Hints about Work. XIV. Record of Work. 
XV. Future Work. XVI. Conclusion. 

Cowrents.—Second Series.—I. Little Children’s 
Work. Il. Young Ladies’ Work. III. Work of 
Teachers and Taught. IV. Household Work. V. 
Work of Employers and Employed. VI. Country 
Work. VII.Sabbath Work. VIII. Thought Work. 
1X. Proving Work. 

Full of vigorous and wholesome thoughts, ex- 
pressed with a vivacity which fixes the attention 
and impresses the heart. Its general circulation 
cannot fail to awaken many a the young and 
the old to feel the responsibilities of life, and arouse 
to earnest efforts to fulfil them.—Christian Observer. 

Since the publication of Abbott's ‘* Way to do 
Good,” there has been published no manual for 
Christian labourers so suggestive and valuable as 
this.—IJndependent. 

A book of rare excellence, if tried by its adapt- 
edness to do good. There is hardly a department 
of duty or action, belonging to any age, sex, or 
class, which is not brought out to view in the dis- 
tinctness of light, and enforced with all the appli- 
ances which earnest and intelligent Christian love 
knows how to yield. The style is admirably and 
even elegantly didactic and engaging, so that the 
reader is reluctant to close the volume aftera taste 
of its beauties.—Christian Mirror. 

Published by ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, corner of Amity street, New York. 

37 For 75 cents, or $1, remitted in postage 
stamps, or otherwise, a copy will be sent by mail, 
prepaid. 

For sale in Philadelphia, by Wm. 8. & Alfred 
Martien; and Smith & English. 

sep 29—3t 


IST NO. 3 OF RARE AND VALUABLE 
BOOKS.—Lampe’s Great Commectary on the 
Gospel of John; 3 vols. (in Latin); a very fine copy 
in half vellum binding, $9. Poli Synopsis Critico- 
rum; 5 vols.; London edition; a very fine copy in 
clean old calf binding, $35. Faber’s Mysteries of 
the Cabri, being a Dissertation on the Great Geds 
of the Ancients; 2 volumes; very scarce, $5. 
Michaelis on the Laws of Moses; 4 vols., 8vo.; 
translated by Smith; a very fine copy bound in full 
calf, $14. Turretini Opera (Omnia; 4 vols.; fine 
copy in vellum, $8. Rosenmulieri Scholia in Vetus 
Testamentum in Compendium Redacta, comprising 
his Notes on the Pentateuch, Psalms, Job, and Eze- 
kiel; 4 vols., $6. Macknight’s Harmony of the 
Gospels; 2 vols. boards, $3.56}. Baxter’s Com- 
plete Practical Works; best edition, in 23 vols, 
Svo., clean copy bound in boards with cloth backs, 
t Rosenmulleri Scholia in Vetus Testamentum ; 
complete work; 23 vols. bound in 17 vols. $30. 
Barrett’s Synopsis of Biblical Criticism; 5 volumes, 
8vo, $5; being the work as far as will be published, 
comprising Notes on the Old Testament from Gene- 
sis to Esther. 

> Smith & English have forsale al] the valuable 
publications of Messrs. T. & J. Clark of Edinburgh, 
comprising the highly esteemed works of Olshausen, 
Hagenbach, Hengstenberg, Baumgarten, Tholuck, 
Havernick, &c. 

%7 Books imported to order from England, 
France, and Germany. 

7 Ministers and theological students are espe- 
cially invited to examine our stock, which is very 
complete in Biblical literature. 

SMITH & ENGLISH, 
sep 8—tf No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cof- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sel] in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
Goods carefully for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


pe FOR SALE—A pew, (No. 31), in the middle 
aisle of the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia (Rev. Dr. Boardman’s), for sale. For fur- 
ther information, inquire of Mr. Black, Bookstore 
of the Board of Publication, No. 265 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. sep 29—4t 


HE AIMWELL STORIES.—A New Volume 
just published.—ELLA; or, Turning over a 
New Leaf. By Walter Aimwell, author of “ Clin- 
ton,”? Osear,’?? &c. With numerous illustrations. 
limo. cloth, 63 cents. 

It would be difficult to find a child who would 
‘‘ skip over’? any portion of this volume. If put 
into the hand of a boy or girl who has the slightest 
taste for reading, every line of it will be perused 
again and again, and a dull intellect indeed must 
be that of the child who will not derive profit from 
the perusal.— Boston Journal. 

These ** Aimwell Stories”’ are capital productions, 


_ and are designed to benefit children while they in- 
_terestthem. The present work teaches the duty of 


a constant endeavour to grow better, and is as well 
calculated for boys as for girls.—Hartford Courant, 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 


sep 22—3t 59 Washington street, Boston. 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 

& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 

Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 

mar 31—ly 


LLEGHENY COUNTY, SS.—In the matter of 
the application of the Trustees of the Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian Church, et. al. for 
authority to sell certain Real Estate held in Trust.— 
In the Court of Common Pleas, No. 209, October 
Term, 1855, and now, September Ist, 1855. The 
petition of the ‘‘ Trustees of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church,” the ** Trustees of 
the Board of Missions of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America,’’ and the ‘* Trustees of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America,’’ 
was presented and read in open Court, setting forth 
that the petitioners hold in trust a certain farm or 
tract of land situate in Upper St. Clair township, in 
Allegheny county, devised by Thomas Patterson, 
late of said county, for the spread of the gospel in 
this or foreign lands, or in both, as it shall be need- 
ed, under the direction of the properly organized 
ecclesiastical Boards of the Presbyterian Church 
within these United States, which farm or tract of 
land is bounded and described as follows, to wit: 
Beginning at a white oak and running thence by 
land of John Conner north 26 deg. west 130 perches 
to a swamp oak ; thence by land of one Carroll north 
51 deg. west 43 perches to a walnut tree, north 17 
deg. west 73 perches to a white oak, and north 52 
deg. west 70 perches to an elm tree; thence by 
land of Cornelius Conner, south 42} deg. west 56 
perches to a white oak, south 44 deg. west 60 perch- 
es to a white oak, south 1 deg. west 89§ perches to 
a white oak, south 88 deg. west 42 perches to a 
white oak, and south 25 deg. west 43} perches toa 
post; thence by land of James Morrow, south 39 
deg. east 28 perches to a maple tree, south 62 deg. 
east 79) perches to a white oak, and south 5 deg. 
west 30 perches to a maple; thence by land of 
Alexander Gilfillin, south 504 deg. erst 80 perches 
to a black oak, north 34 deg. west 18 perches to a 
black oak, north 14} deg. east 18 perches to a white 
oak, north 804 deg. east 48 perches to a maple, 
south 63 deg. east 46 perches to a white oak, north- 
east 40 perches to a maple, and north 79 deg. east 
41 perches to the place of beginning, containing 
335 acres and seven-eighths, strict measure. 

That said farm or tract of land is in a dilapidated 
condition, and in danger of going to waste, because 
no funds have been provided for necessary repairs 
and improvements, whereby the charitable designs 
of the testator are likely to be defeated, and pray- 
ing for authority to make sale of said lands, and re- 
invest the proceeds in futherance of said trust, pur- 
suant to the provisions of an act entitled, ** An act 
relating to the sale and conveyance of real estate,”’ 
approved the 18th day of April, 1853. And, there- 
fore, the matters contained in said petition were 
carefully investigated and considered by the Court, 
and it appearing to the Court that there are no 
natural persons in being interested in the title to 
said real estate, it is hereby ordered and decreed, 
unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before 
the 13th October, A. D. 1855, that the said petition- 
ers have power and authority to sell said real estate 
either in one body, or in such convenient parcels as 
to them shall seem meet and expedient, and to the 
best advantage, for the trust, at public sale or vendue, 
on the premises, on Saturday, the 10th day of No- 
vember, A. D. 1855, after due and timely notice, 
pursuant to the provisions of the act aforesaid ; and 
to facilitate said sale and conveyance, the several 
petitioners may unite in one power, or letter of at- 
torney, authorizing some citizen of this county to 
conduct said sale, and to execute, acknowledge, 
and deliver in their name, place, and stead, all ne- 
cessary papers and conveyances, and for them to 
receive and receipt for all moneys, bonds, mort- 
g2ges, or other securities, payable and deliverable 
therefor. 

It is further ordered and directed; that a copy of 
this decree be published weekly for three consecu- 
tive weeks prior to the 13th day of October, A. D. 
1855, in the Presbyterian Advocate, a newspaper 
published in the city of Pittsburgh; in the New York 

erver, a newspaper published in the city of New 
York, and in the Presbyterian, a newspaper pub- 
lished in the city of Philadelphia, with notice that 
said decree wil] become absolute on that day, unless 
exceptions are filed in the meantime. 

Certified copy from the Record. 

EDWARD CAMPBELL, Ja., Prothonotary. 
sep 22—3¢ 


ENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE.—Meptoat 
PARTMENT.— Session oF 1855—'56.— The 
Regular Course of Lectures will commence on 
Monday, October 8th, and will be continued until 
the Ist of March. 
FACULTY. 
David Gilbert, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children. . 
Alfred Stille, M. D., Professor of Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine. 
John Neill, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
J. M. Allen, M. D., Professor of General and Spe- 
cial Anatomy. 
John J. Reese, M. D., Professor of Medical Chem- 


istry. 

John 3. Biddle, M. D., Professor of Therapeutics 
and Materia Medica. 
Francis G. Smith, M. D., Professor of Institutes of 

Medicine. 

Joseph Shippen, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Clinical instruction will be given by Professors 
Biddle and Neill, at the Philadelphia Hospital, 
Blockley, during the entire term of the session, in 
coujunction with other members of the Medical 
Board of the Hospital. The students of Pennsyl- 
vania College—both first course and second course 
—will be furnished, gratuitously, with the ticket to 
the Philadelphia Hospital. Second course students 
have the option of receiving, gratuitously, the ticket 
to the Pennsylvania Hospital. A Clinic will also 
be held at the College every Wednesday and Satur- 
day morning throughout the season. 

FEES. 
For the entire course of Lectures, . . 
Matriculation, (paid once only), . 

The Dissecting Rooms will be opened in Sep- 
tember, under the direction of the Professor of 
Anatomy, and the Demonstrator. 

Preliminary Lectures will be delivered during the 
fortnight preceding the opening of the session. 

JOHN J. REESE, M. D., Register, 
No. 122 South Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
sep 29—3t 
LAIRSTOWN PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL—Will be re- 
opened, after fall vacation, ou the first Monday in 
ovember. 

The pupils board in the family of the Principal, 
and are under his immediate care. The location is 
healthful, and fan@emoved from the temptation of 
any city or town. 

Teeae—Des tuition in the English and Ancient 
Languages, and Mathematics, together with board 
and washing, $70 per session; one-half in advance. 
Music, French, and Drawing, extra. 

For further particulars, address the Principal, 

J. HENRY JOHNSON, 
Blairstown, Warren county, New Jersey. 
sep 22—8t 


LAINFIELD ACADEMY—WNear Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania.—The nineteenth Session (five months) 
will commence November Sth. A new building has 
been erected, containing a gymnasium, music-room, 
&c. Parents may here secure for their sons supe- 
rior facilities for instruction, great personal com- 
fort, and entire freedom from immoral! associations. 
Entire expense per session, $65. 
The subscriber will be at McKibbin’s Merchant's 
Hotel, October 18th and 19th, during the afternoon. 
For Circulars, with city references, &c., address, 
R. K. BURNS, Principal and Proprietor, 
Plainfield, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 22—6t 


1G SPRING ACADEMY—Newville, Cumberland 
county, Pennsylvania.—This Institution will 
commence its next Session on Tuesday, November 
6th. The location is in a remarkably healthy sec- 
tion of country. The course of instruction is thor- 
ough and complete. While students are here re- 
moved from those tempations to vice and immorality 
which are incident to more densely populated lo- 
calities, they are not excluded from all society, but 
the constant effort of their instructors will be to 
surround them with such society and influences as 
will lead them to admire and choose the paths of 
rectitude and honour. The Principal having, as he 
would hope, the confidence of those who have hith- 
erto patronized the Academy, would respectfully 
request others having sons, or wards, to educate, to 
call on him at McKibbin’s (Merchant’s) Hotel, on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, October Ist, 
2d, and 3d, from ten till one o’clock. 

Catalogues, containing references and full partic- 
ulars, can be had at the Bookstore of Messrs. Wil- 
liam 8. & Alfred Martien, No. 144 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Ww. R. LINN, Principal. 

sep 22—3* 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR SALE.—A Teacher 
having charge of a Female Boarding School, 
desires to dispose of the same. A person fully com- 
petent for the position, can realize a handsome in- 
come. The tuition for the common English branches 
alone amounts to nearly $1000 a year. Languages, 
Music, &c., are extra, and advance the income con- 
siderably. Applicant will please give his age, ex- 
perience in teaching, and state where educated. 
None but married persons need apply. For further 
information address * OTHO,” 
Otfice of the Presbyterian, 144 Chestnut street, 
sep 15—4t Philadelphia. 


NGLISH, CLASSICAL, AND MATHEMATI- 
CAL SCHOOL.—William R. McAdam, A. M., 
commenced the second year of his English, Clas- 
sical, and Mathematical Academy on the 10th of 
September. The number of pupils is limited to 
twenty-five, thus securing to all his immediate care 
and instruction. The Rooms, formerly occupied by 
the Presbyterian Institute, are at the Southwest 
corner of Twelth and Chestnut streets, the entrance 
on Twelfth street. Special reference is made to 
the Professors of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Circulars may be obtained at the Bookstore of 
Messrs. William 8S. & Alfred Martien, 144 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia; and further particulars at his 
residence, No. 12 City Row, Eleventh street, below 
Vine. WILLIAM R. McADAM. 
sep 8—tf 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by addressing the Principal, 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 
EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY — Near 
Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pa.—The thirty- 
eighth semi-annua) Session of this Institution is to 
commence on the first Wednesday (7th) of Novem- 
ber next. Parents and Guardians who have daugh- 
ters or wards, whom they purpose to send from 
home for their education, are respectfully invited 
to inquire into the claims of this long and well- 
tried Seminary. Circular and Catalogue will be 
forwarded on application. Terms still unchanged. 
N. DODGE, A. M., Principal and Proprietor. 
sep 29—10t* 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS—Elizabethtown, New Jersey.—Pupils 

are prepared for College, or the active pursuits of 
business, 

Teams—Board and tuition, (including French), 
$250 per annum. German, Music, and Drawing, 
extra. 

All the pupils attend to French; and under the 
tuition of a companionable native teacher, the 
French is made a spoken language. The German 
also is pursued upon a similar plan, Circulars can 
be obtained at this office, or on application to the 
Principal. Winter session will commence on the 
first Monday in November. sep 29—6t 


ANTED.—A Young Lady of much experience 
in the management of Schools, and full 
competent to give instruction in the higher Englis 
and Mathematical studies, a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, wishes a situation in a female 
school or private family. Address 
TEACHER, 
Care of the Rev. M. Burdette, 49 Sansom street, 
aug 25—tf Philadelphia. 


OUNG LADIES IN@@ITUTE — Wilmington, 

Delaware.—Number limited to Thirty.—The 

Winter Session of this Institute commenced on Mon- 
day, September 3, 1855. 

Board and Tuition in English $150 per year, pay- 
able quarterly in advance. Music, French, and 
Drawing, extra. 

Teacuers.—Rev. Thomas M. Cann, Professor H. 
S. Colman, Professor R. Triggs, Mrs. 8. 8. Cann, 
Miss L. Neck, Miss M. Fairchild. 

Circulars can be obtained by application to 

THOMAS M. CANN, 
july 14—13t Principal and Proprietor. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A young Lady, who 

has been engaged for several terms in teaching 

in a Seminary, desires a like situation, or as Gov- 

erness in a private famtly. She is competent to 

teach the higher English branches, with Music and 
French. Address, ‘oM. E. A.” 

Churchtown, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 

sep 22—4t 


USIC TEACHER.—An experienced Teacher, 

now Professor of Music in a first class Female 

Boarding-School, will accept of a situation to teach 

Music, the French and German languages, Painting 

in Oil, Scientific Perspective Copying (pencil and 
crayon), and Sketching from nature. Address, 

* TEACHER,” 
sep 22—tf 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


‘} USCARORA ACADEMY.—The Winter Session 

of this old and well-known Institution will 
commence on the Ist of November. The buildings 
are new, large, and commodious, with a view to 
the comfort, health, and convenience of the in- 
mates. The Catalogue for the past year numbers 
150 students. Our location is in the country, eight 
miles from the Mifflin, and six miles from the Per- 
rysville Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad. In 
point of healthfulness, beautiful scenery, opportu- 
nities for quiet study, and freedom from tempta- 
tions to idleness, vice, and dissipation, it has more 
than ordinary claims, The course of study com- 
prises all that is requisite as a thorough preparation 
for business, or for the higher classes in our best 
colleges. Our aim is to surround the young, as far 
as practicable, with the influences and restrictions 
of a well-regulated Christian home, as well as to 
prepare them for the solemn realities of life; and 
we wish it distinctly understood that we desire no 


young man’s presence here, who is not willing to | 


ecome the subject of a mild but firm diseipline of 

mind, manners, and morals. Pious young men, and 
those having the ministry in view, are especially 
invited to examine the advantages here offered. 

Terms—$55 per Session of five months, payable 
quarterly strictly in advance. Light, fuel, and sta- 
tionary, extra. No deduction for lost time, except 
in cases of protracted sickness. ‘ 

For Catalogues, &c., address, post-paid, 

J. H. SHUMAKER, Principal 


Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
sep I1—tf 


EST JERSEY ACADEMY—Bridgeton, New 
Jersey.—Under the care of the Presbyter 

of West Jersey.—Rev. P. E. Sevevenson, Princi- 
pal.—In the study of the English, Latin, and Greek, 
special prominence is given to analysis and deriva. 
tion, or, more properly, comparison of languages ; 
and from these and other sources aid is drawn, 
to render youth accurate thinkers, and good read- 
ers, speakers, and com rs. Whether the branch 
pursued belongs to wage, Mathematics, or 
some other department of knowledge, the princi- 
ple acted upon is thatthe great object is not mere 
orem, which, after all, may be blind, but intel- 
ectual and moral development and improvement. 
Young gentlemen boarding, find a home with the 
Principal in the Institution. 

The Semi-annnal Session will open on Wednes- 
day, November 7th. 

For further information, by Circular or other- 
wise, address the Principal, or 

Rev. 8. B. JONES, D. D., or, 
Da. WILLIAM ELMER, 
sep 29—3t Bridgeton, New Jersey, 


YATT’S SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Wil- 
mington, Delaware.— The location of this 
School is healthful and pleasant, the buildings large 
and commodious, and the grounds extensive. The 
Principal is assisted by a full corps of able and ex- 
perienced Teachers, and the School is furnished 
with a large Library, an excellent Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus, and a Reading-room, in which 
all the boarders have access to a large collection of 
the newspapers and periodicals of the day. Upon 
the Sabbath, boarders wil! attend church with the 
Principal. The departments of study are English, 
Mathematical, Classical, and Scientific. Boarders 
are charged only from the time of entrance, there 
being no regular vacations until after the 3d of July 
next. Boys between the ages of eight and sixteen 
preferred. 

Termus—Per quarter of eleven weeks, payable in 
advance. Board, washing, and tuition in English, 
Mathematics, and Ancient Languages, $50; Modern 
Languages, each, $6; Drafting, $8; Vocal Music, 
$4; Instrumental Music, $10; use of piano, $4; 
Day pupils (payable in advance), English, Mathe- 
matics, and Ancient Languages, $12. Other extras 
as above. 

Rererences—Revs. A. Converse, D. D., Charles 
Wadsworth, Wm. Ramsey, J. A. Roche, W. W. 
Taylor; Mesars. Bullock & Crenshaw, Lea & Walk- 
er, Howell & Brothers, Sazerac & Co., and Capt. 
John Gallagher, Philadelphia. 

For further information, address 

sep 29—tf§ THEODORE HYATT, Principal, 

ESTCHESTER ACADEMY, WESTCHES. 
TER, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYL 
VANIA.—Wititam F. Wvreas, A. M., Principal— 
assisted by a corps of able and experienced Feach- 
ers. The scholastic year ie divided into two see 
sions of full five menths each, commencing respec- 
tively on the firet days of May and November. Pu- 
pile received at any time, and changed from the day 
of entering. Course of instruction thoruugh and ex- 
tensive. 

Teans—$100 per Session, including boarding, 
lodging, &c., and tuition. Without the classics $95, 
in advance. Extras: Music (Piano, Violin, Guitar, 
&c.), Drawing, Painting, and Modern Languages. 

Catalogues may be obtained at the office of the 
Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
or upon application to the Principal. 

Access from Philadel phia twice daily by the Weat- 
ehester and Philadelphia Railroad, or by the Colum- 
bia Railroad to Oakland Station, five miles from 
W estchester. ap 

ISHACOQUILLAS SEMINARY.—This Institu- 
tion, located in the upper part of Kishacoquil- 
las Valley, eight miles from Lewistown, Mifflin 
county, Pennsylvania, will open its winter Session 
on Wednesday, the 24th of October, 1865. The 
building is new, large, and every way adapted to its 
design—the accommodation of both male and fe- 
male. It is warmed by heated air-furnaces in the 
basement, with a register in every pupil’s room. In 
oint of health, beauty of scenery, &c., the locality 
is not surpassed. The course of instruction em- 
braces the Classics, Mathematics, and a full course 
of English. 

Terms—$55 per Session, for board and tuition of 
twenty-two weeks, payable quarterly, in advance. 
Fuel, lights, &c., furnished by the pupil. Extras— 
Music, French, Drawing, and Painting. 

For Catalogue or further information, address the 
Principal, Rev. J. 8S. NELSON, 

Kishacoquillas, Mitilin county, Pennsylvania. 

july 28—tf 


N EW LONDON ACADEMY—New London, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania.—The Winter Ses- 
sion of twenty-one weeks will open on the first day 
of November, with a full corps of thoroughly quali- 
fied teachers. The course of instruction is very 
comprehensive and thorough, embracing the Eng- 
lish branches, Ancient and Modern Languages, &c. 
The situation, healthy, retired, and easy of access, 
Expenses—Boarding, tuition, &c., per session, 
$85. Extras—Washing per session, $5; French or 
German, $10. Incidental expenses about $1. 
For further information, address 
sep 15—7t JAMES B. McDOWELL, Principal. 


ANTED—A SITUATION AS TEACHER.—A 
young Lady, qualified to give instruction in 
the various branches of an English education, and 
also in the Latin language, desires a situation either 
as Assistant in a Female Seminary, or Teacher ina 
private family. Satisfactory references will be 
given. Address ¢ A. B.* 
sep 1—tf Newark, Delaware. 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, NORRIS- 

TOWN, PENNSYLVANIA.—The Winter Ses- 

sion of this Institution will commence on Tuesday, 

the 30th of October. The course of instruction em- 

braces all the branches of a thorough English and 
polite education. 

Terms—Board and tuition in English branches, 
per session of five months, $70. Chemistry, with 
experiments, $2.50. Lessons on Piano, or Guitar, 
with use of instrument, $20 to $25; lessons on 
Harp, with use of instrument, $40. Vocal Music 
in Class, $2. Drawing or Flower Painting, $10 to 
$12.50. Painting in Oil, $20. The Ancient or Mod- 
ern Languages, each, $10. Washing per dozen, 
36 cents. The session bills to be paid $40 in ad- 
vance, and the remainder before the pupil is re- 
moved. 

' Circulars containing particulars, may be obtained 


by addressing 
J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 


sep 1—9t* 
EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL— 
Mount Holly, New Jersey—Rev. Samvet 
Miter, A. M., Principal, assisted by an ample 
number of well qualified teachers. Designed to 
prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life; with careful attention to health and 
physical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 

Price—$250 per annum. New pupils are re- 
ceived at any time, paying from the date of entrance 
only. The first term of the next school-year com- 
mences, Providence permitting, September 6th. 
For a Prospectus, with full particulars, address the 
Principal. Early application should be made. 

sep 1—tf 


ISS W. A. HOOPES having removed from 336 
Walnut street, has re-opened her School for 
Young Ladies at 313 Locust street apove Broap, 
Philadelphia, on the second Monday in September. 

Miss Hoopes will also be prepared to receive half 

a dozen boarding scholars. aug 11—12t 
ERTH AMBOY CLASSICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTE.—A. T. Wueecer, A.M., 
Principal and Proprietor.—T his Institution, former- 
ly known as the Perth Amboy Seminary, is located 
at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, on the great thorough- 
fare between New York and Philadelphia, and on 
Telegraph line. The establishment is retired, ele- 
vated, with a fine sea-breeze, spacious, commo- 
dious, and well-furnished and ventilated; also an 
ample Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, and 
Library—al! at a cost of $12,000. 

The course of instruction is designed to fit boys 
for college and business, and is practical, thorough, 
and as extensive as the student may desire. The 
Military system will, as soon as practicable, be in- 
troduced ; but only the sons of parents desiring it, 
will be expected to conform to it. 

The Principal, having held a Professorship of 
Mathematics in a Southern Military Institute, and 
that of Ancient Languages and Belles Lettres in a 
Southern University, with many years’ experience 
in teaching, confidently hopes that he, with an able 
corps of Instructors, can satisfy the reasonable ex- 
pectations of an enlightened and Christian public. 

The scholastic year has two sessions of five 
months each, commencing on the first Mondays of 
November and May. 

Terms—For board and tuition, except Modern 
Languages and Music, $200 per annum, payable 
quarterly in advance. Modern Languages, each, 
$6; Music, $12 per quarter. No other charges. 
= further particulars apply to Principal for Circu- 
ars. 

Rererences.—Rev. B. Cory, A. M., Perth Am- 
boy, New Jerses; Rev. N. Murray, D. D., Rev. D. 
Magie, D. D., Elizabethtown, New Jersey; Rev. J. 
N. MeJilten, D. b., Baltuemore, Maryland; Profes- 
sor Joseph Henry, LL.D., Secretary Smithsonian 
Institute, District of Columbia; Rev. J. L. Rey- 
nolds, D. D., Columbia, South Carolina. 

sep 8—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestont Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
lade!phia, and No. 285 Broadway, “New 
York, by 

WILLIAM 8S MARTIEN & CO. 

TERMS.—Three Dollurs per annum, payable in 

six months, or Two Dollurs and Fifly Cents if paid 

in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paix, xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, tor one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 
year, . . . . . . $45.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
cr The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphis. 
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